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Their Delaware Wedding Made Quotations from Shakespeare Inevitable 


Last Week, When Ethel Du Pont Became a Roosevelt Bride, “Verona’s” Warring Families Were Recalled 


SSUED WEEKLY _ 


See Page 5) 























































































































READERS WRITE 





“That Small Village” 


The Welsh name for that smal! village 
in Anglesea, North Wales, is not as it has 
been printed under Asides Abroad in the 
June 19 issue of PATHFINDER. Please 
compare the following with that printed 
on page 9 of that issue: 

Llanfairpwilgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrob- 
willland ysiliogogogoch. 

It is pronounced as it is spelled, there- 
fore I differ from the statement made in 
that paragraph,—“The New Zealand name 
is pronounced pretty much the way it’s 
spelled which is more than can be said 
for the other.” 

There are but two letters in the Welsh 
language having two sounds: that is, the 
letters “y” and “u.” The language is 
entirely phonetic. Any one mastering 
the alphabet can read it in no time. If 
called upon, I can prove it. 

I visited the village in June, 1903, and 
witnessed an “Historical Ball” at the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea’s Castle, which is located 
there. The abbreviated form is “Llanfair- 
P-G” and that is how it is cancelled at the 
post office there. 

D. F. Davies 
Hanover, Mich. 


[PATHFINDER printed the name as Llanfairpwllgy- 
noyilgogerychwyendrobwillllantysiliogegogechk. As to pro- 
nunciation. PATHFINDER is perfectly willing to use 
the abbreviated form of ‘‘Llanfair-P-G."’ Five years 
ago, however, the town’s nationalistic Welsh inhabi- 
tants restored its name to its full polysyllabic glory 
and put all its letters on the local railroad station. 
a long name, see this week's Asides Abroad. 





In Defense of Pigs 


In PATHFINDER for June 12 there is 
a spiel under the heading “No Friend of 
Pigs,” in which Mr. Alford i Roos, Pious 
in el-Islam, of Vanadium, N. Mex., lauded 
Mr. Wallace for slaying pigs but said 
nothing about the young calves that went 
on the dump heap along with the pigs. 
Our government will have to answer to 
Providence for that wanton destruction. 

F, M. Peek 
Wichita, Kan. 


An illuminating letter from Alford i 
Roos, Pious in el-Islam, showing your 


million hog-eating readers just wherein 
a greasy sheep is cleaner than a 
cleanly porker, would be highly interest- 
ing. 

Howard B. Potts 
Ohio. 


* * * 


Byesville, 


. . « He said in his letter that pigs 
are the foulest of beasts. In this he 
showed his ignorance, as there is no other 
animal that keeps its pen so clean and 
neat as a pig. It never fouls its bed in 
any way. Pigs sometimes take mud baths 
for the purpose of ridding themselves 
of vermin ... 

Julian A. Craw 
Marathon, N. Y. 


* - *. 


... 1 am an expert butcher of cattle 
and swine. And in dressing a swine car- 
cass, the procedure is quite different from 
that which relates to bovme carcasses. 
With the latter, the animal is skinned, 
then the intestines are- dressed out of it; 
no water is ever permitted to come in 
contact with the dressed flesh, inside or 
out. 

But with swine, the carcass is first plac- 
ed in water which has a temperature of 
154 degrees Fahrenheit. The hairs come 
off together with the thin outer skin. 
The carcass is removed and washed with 
clean, warm water. Then, it is suspended 


from its hind feet, washed and scraped 
upwards with a knife blade (COLD water 
this time). The next step is to dress out 
the imtestines which requires two or 
three minutes. Then comes the last act, 
which is most important of all. A chip 
of wood about an inch wide is inserted 
between the jaws, then two or three 
buckets of cold, clean water is splashed 
inside to wash out every trace of the lu- 
bricating liquids. The carcass is permit- 
ted to hang. The next morning, the keen- 
est nose can detect nothing but an ex- 
tremely sweet smell and the flesh will 
keep from spoiling longer than the high- 
est grade of mutton, lamb or goat flesh. 


John W. Banholster 
Coquille, Ore. 
The day our June 12 PATHFINDER 


arrived, a crisp, tender roast loin of pork 
was served as the main course for dinner. 
We wished Alford i Roos, Pious from New 
Mexico, were here to join us . . 

Mrs. R. Klimpke 
Marshfield, Wis. 

. If Mr. Alford i Roos does not like 
bacon, he does not have to eat it—then 
there will be more left for me .. . 

G. Harry Davidson 
Middletown, Del. 


. Your condoning the eating of bacon 
has not offended true Christians, for the 
reason that Jesus said, “It is not what 
goes into the mouth, but what comes out 
of it, that defileth a man,” and the 
Apostle Paul wrote that “I am satisfied 
that no flesh is unclean of itself .. .” 

L. N. Sawyer 
Idaho. 
[An alert PATHFINDER linotype operator, adding 
a final word to this debate over pigs, caught an error 
in the last letter. To the editorial department, he 


sent this note: ‘“‘Paul is misquoted here—See Romans 
14:14—operator.’’—Ed.] 


Sandpoint, 





Dr. Carver of Tuskegee 

I have just read with interest in the 
June 19 issue of PATHFINDER the article 
on Dr. George W. Carver. I wish to thank 
you on hehalf of the Carver Fortieth 
Anniversary Committee and President F. 
D. Patterson for this recognition you have 
given to a member of the faculty of Tus- 
kegee Institute. 


It is regrettable, however, that so schol- 
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arly a study and treatment of the lif< 
achievement of an outstanding Ame: 
scientist should be marred with t 
whose connotation is neither pleasin: 
complimentary. I refer to the ... t 
“darky” and “pickaninny.”’ 

Every intelligent Negro and most i 
ligent white people appreciate that \ 
the terms “darky” and “pickaninny” 
have been used as terms of affectio 
the °50s and °60s, they are considere: 
terms of opprobrium 4nd disrespect 
1937. 

No one who has really seen Dr. Ca: 
would ever say that he has woolly | 
As a matter of fact, one does not i! 
whether Dr. Carver has hair or not 
compelling are his deep-set eyes, so 
spiring his conversation. One does 
recall that his hands are ‘big” but rat 
one retains an indelible picture of t! 
grace and expressiveness. I doubt s: 
ously if he knows, that “slacks” refers | 
a popular collegiate type of trous: 
Certainly he has never bought or ow: 
any. As a matter of fact he hasn’t bou 
a pair of trousers in a great many year 
On the day the bronze bust was unvei 
Dr. Carver wore the brown suit that 
wore on the day he received his Bach 
of Science degree from Iowa State in 15:)4 
The suit was in excellent condition ; 
attracted no unusual attention from : 
except those who knew of its significam 

B. B. Walcott, Chairma: 
Carver Fortieth Anniversary, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
* + 7 

My regard for your magazine has b: 
destroyed all because you allowed 
otherwise splendid article to be rui: 
by such expressions as “superstitious d 
kies” and “their pickaninnies.” 


Pathfind¢; 


Th ¢ 


expressions were used in the article about 


Dr. Carver of Tuskegee. Modern journ 
ists no longer use such offending phras: 
Furthermore, the Negro is not alone wi 
his superstitions. 
ery upon the pages of American histo: 
can be found than the superstitions 
the early colonial settlers, your boast 
“Mayflower” forbears who burned m 
and women whom they held guilty 
witchcraft? 

(Rev.) J. Cincinnatus Whit« 
Bethel A. M. E. Church, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Like 
hundreds of colored people. They a 
mainly a hard-working, self-respecti 
and modest class. But it is to me a nev: 
ending cause for wonderment that t! 
people do not more fully appreciate the 
I only hope that PATHFINDER has a lar 
list of close readers here who will dig< 
that outstanding article of yours reciti: 
the remarkable life of Prof. Carver . 
You surely publish the busy man’s mag 
zine of broad information. . 
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RIFT— 


Party Squabbles Trouble the New Deal: 


) OISTEROUS, rollicking song filled 

) the air. Hatless, shirt-sleeved men 
slapped each other on the back and 
roared with laughter. Tables groaned 
under heavy loads of good food and 
drink, Beneath an apple tree, a 
bronzed, handsome man beamed de- 
lightedly at the hilarity, often broke 
off friendly chats with the men group- 
ed around him to shout encouragement 
it the merry-makers. 

Any casual spectator of these ac- 
tivities on Jeffer- 
son Island in 
Chesapeake Bay 
last week would 
have been delight- 
ed with the easy, 
care-free spirit of 
what appeared to 
be a typically 
American stag pic- 
nic. American and 
it certainly 
was, but President 
Roosevelt’s “jollifi- 
cation outing” for 
Congressional 


{ 
stag 


Democrats was 
anything but a 
typical party. De- 
spite the joyous 
itmosphere _ that 
pervaded the _ is- 
land, the picnic 
ctually had its 
origin in bifter- 
less and discon- 
tent. It was a 
arefully planned 


effort to mend a growing rift in the 
Democratic party that was becoming 
laily more dangerous to the New Deal. 

TROUBLES: When a tide of ballots 
wept Franklin Roosevelt back into 
the White House with the greatest 
electoral vote in the nation’s history 
ist November, it looked as if the 
Democratic party was in for a long 
period of political prosperity. The 
New Deal had been thoroughly vindi- 
cated, the party possessed tremendous 
majorities in both houses of Congress 
ind the four years ahead seemed to 
promise smooth sailing. 

Six months later it began to dawn 
yn Washington observers that some- 
hing was wrong with this picture. 
[he happy post-election smiles of 
nany Democratic senators and repre- 
sentatives had vanished. Grumblings 
in Congressional cloak-rooms and 
‘orridors became louder and more fre- 
quent. Obviously, the New Deal.ship, 
scarcely clear of port on its second 
voyage, was meeting rough weather 





on which its officers had not reckoned. 

What was wrong? Well-disciplined 
politicians, trained in the school of 
party regularity, were too cautious to 
go on record about specific troubles. 
Nevertheless, diligent inquiry brought 
out that among many grievances these 
four were paramount: 

1) Many members were incensed at 
what they considered a high-handed 
attitude toward Congress on the part 
of the President. They objected to 


Postmaster Farley Beamed with the President During the “Jollification Outing” 


increasing White House reliance on 
executive rather than Congressional 
advisers; to lists of “must” legislation 
delivered, they said, to the Capitol 
like home-work assignments to high- 
school students; to too-frequent re- 
fusals of the President to discuss legis- 
lation with Congressmen on_ the 
ground that he was “too busy.” 

2) Other Congressmen viewed with 
strong distaste what seemed to them a 
deal between the White House and 
John L. Lewis, They saw a connec- 
tion between contributions to the 
Democratic campaign fund by the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
and the President’s refusal to take a 
stand against sit-down strikes. 

3) With elections over for another 
two years, Congressional opposition to 
government spending spread from the 
Republican to the Democratic bench- 
es in both houses, The handful of 
old-line Democrats who had consist- 
ently opposed New Deal “extrava- 
gance” found their ranks swelled by 


senators and representatives who had 
formerly approved large emergency 
appropriations. 

4) Most troublesome of all the 
troubles was the Court plan. To a 
large number of Congressional Demo- 
crats, the proposal to add six members 
to the Supreme Court seemed definite 
proof of the President’s intention com- 
pletely to dominate the entire Federal 
government. Still others objected 
strenuously to the suddenness with 
which the measure had been hurled at 
an unwarned Congress or to the 
“devious and dishonest pretexts” of- 
fered to back up the bill. 

BREACH: Not until three weeks ago 
did all these troubles reach the point 
of an open breach in Democratic 
ranks. Then, with 
a suddenness that 
surprised even 
those aware of the 
subsurface un- 
easiness, party 
members began 
openly to kick 
over the traces, 

First point of 
open rebellion 
came in the Senate 
Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s scathing re- 
jection of the Court 
bill (PATHFIND- 
ER, June 26). Al- 
though an adverse 
committee report 
on the measure 
had been expect- 
ed, few observers 
were prepared for 
the bitter language 
in which seven 
Democrats and 
three Republicans 
denounced the 
Maverick-Ashurst Bill. The fact that 
six of the seven Democratic signers of 
the report had been staunch New Deal 
supporters lent weight to the belief 
that the court plan was a reef upon 
which the administration ship might 
split to pieces. 

Immediately after this rebuke to 
the New Deal, Vice President Garner, 
for the first time in 35 years, decamp- 
ed from Washington in the midst of a 
Congressional session (PATHFIND- 
ER, June 26). Although Garner denied 
any disagreement with “the boss” and 
offered several plausible reasons for 
his departure, Washington political 
gossips immediately decided that here 
was one more evidence of party dis- 
sension. They suggested that Garner 
was angered by his failure to modify 
the administration’s pro-labor policy 
and that he wished to be relieved of 
any responsibility for the fight that 
was looming over the court bill, of 
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(Continued on page 20) 
































































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Sun, Vigor 


Ancient man worshiped the sun as 
the “Giver of Life.” In the interven- 
ing centuries the sun’s potency seems 
not to have diminished. Last week 
President Roosevelt and administra- 
tion leaders returned from four days 
on Jefferson Island (see page 3). Pre- 
viously they had seemed listless under 
opposition rained upon the relief bill 
and the Court plan, but days of solar 
baking apparently gave them new life, 
new vigor. 

The President returned to Washing- 
ton and announced to Congress that 
the day of adjournment was a long 
way off. He let it be known that he 
expected immediate action to be taken 
on his Court plan and on his govern- 
ment reorganization proposal. It was 
also reported that he wanted to push 
the ever-normal granary plan of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. This 
plan includes the revival in expanded 
form of the old-time powers of the 
now dead AAA, 

When asked at a press conference 
if he expected to run for a third term, 
Roosevelt retorted with the chipper 
advice that the inquiring reporter don 
a dunce cap, go into a corner and 
furn his back on the rest of the boys. 
Further reproof to the press last week 
eame in the form of an order from the 
White House secretariat curbing the 
picture-taking activities of Acme 
Newspictures, Inc., and The Associated 
Press. The two had scooped other pic- 
ture agencies by persuading Congress- 
men to snap pictures for them on Jef- 
ferson Island, from which the press 
had been barred.+ During the week 
the President also did these things: 

@ Nominated Hugh R. Wilson, U. S. 
Minister to Switzerland, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. 

q@ Congratulated the three Russian 
flyers on their flight from Moscow over 
the North Pole to Vancouver, Wash. 

q@ Chatted with Lady Nancy Astor, 
Virginia-born member of the British 
Parliament, who later told the press 
“how remarkable it was for a man so 
hated to be so free from hate.” 

q@ Attended the wedding at Chris- 
tiana Hundred, Del., of his son, Frank- 
lin, Jr., to Miss Ethel Du Pont (see 
page 5), and then left for a week-end 
at his Hyde Park, N. Y., estate. 





Congress, Taxes 


Some time ago, House Democrats 
who, like all politicians, are _ not 
averse to practicing demagoguery or 
rabble-rousing, facetiously formed the 
Demagogues’ Club. Last fortnight on 
Jefferson Island in Chesapeake Bay 
more than a hundred Democrats from 
the House and Senate cheered as Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was initiated into the 
club (see page 3). Among other things, 


t+ One of the banned pictures appears on page 3 
of this issue. 











the President laughingly promised to 
“favor every appropriation bill as 
against every tax bill.” 

Should the name of Senator Robert 
La Follette of Wisconsin come up for 
membership in the Demagogues’ Club, 
it would undoubtedly be blackballed. 
For Senator La Follette, in order to 
balance the budget, has continually 
stood for higher taxes and a broaden- 
ing of the base of the income tax sys- 
tem to include lower income brackets 
as well as higher ones. 

Last week, Senator La Follette came 
closer to broadening the tax base than 
he ever had before. The Senate was 
about to pass a bill extending “nui- 
sance” and other taxes for two years. 
To this La Follette first attached an 
amendment which would affect high- 
er-bracket taxpayers. The Senator 
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La Follette Wanted to Increase Taxes 


argued that taxes should be boosted 
because incomes were rising. With- 
out even a debate and with the La 
Follette amendment tacked on, the 
measure was approved, 35 to 31. Sud- 
denly, administration leaders, who had 
heen advocating no higher taxes all 
year, awoke and managed to rally 
their forces sufficiently to get the Sen- 
ator’s proposal reconsidered and re- 
jected, 42 to 29. Then, La Follette 
proposed a measure to raise $100,000,- 
000 by reducing the exemptions on 
small incomes. Administration lead- 
ers were awake this time, and the Sen- 
ator’s proposal went down hard. 

In keeping with his other efforts, 
Senator La Follette has taken an active 
part on the joint Congressional com- 
mittee investigating tax evasion. Last 
week, Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, presented a list 
of 67 names to the committee. This 
list covered those who had reduced or 
nullified income taxes by shifting per- 
sonal assets to privately-owned hold- 
ing companies. These holding com- 
panies paid a corporate income tax, 
but tn the higher brackets this amount- 








Path find er 


ed to much less than the surtax . 
individual incomes. Helvering « 
plained, however, that such a practi. 
was legal. 

Republican members of the comm: 
tee thereupon lashed out at the Trea 
ury Department for presenting 
“hand-picked” list of people knov 
to be “New Deal foes.” Commission: 
Helvering retorted that such names ; 
Alfred P. Sloan, Andrew W. Mello 
Cecil B. De Mille, and Pierre S. D 
Pont were chosen “at random.” 

While the investigation committ 
was studying tax evasion, Congre 
was approving appropriations in tri 
Demagogues’ Club style. Opponen 
of high spending, unable two wee! 
ago to stop passage of the $1,500,00( 
000 relief bill (PATHFINDER, July 3 
sat idle last week as a $60,000,000 
in the Agriculture Department’s a; 
propriation was restored. Econon 
advocates received another defe: 
when the Senate, by a vote of 39 to 2: 
rejected a request that $10,000,000 | 
trimmed from the Interior Depar! 
ment’s funds for vocational educatio: 
At the same time the President ask« 
Congress for $350,000,000 to finan 
the CCC for the 1938 fiscal year. TI 
House, meanwhile, passed the $10 
000,000 Farm Tenancy Bill permittin 
tenants to borrow up to 100% of th 
purchase price of small farms at 3‘ 
interest with 30 years in which to pa 
off the principal. 

Other events in Congress last week 

@ Holding that recent _ strik 
troubles had clearly shown the nee 
for amendment of the Wagner Lah 
Relations Act, Senator Vandenberg « 
Michigan proposed three amendment 
lo provide: (1) that employers as we! 
as workers be allowed to petition th 
National Labor Relations Board for 
bargaining vote; (2) that employer 
and employees be obliged to sign wri! 
ten agreements; (3) that strikes b: 
ealled only by a majority of employ 
ees; and (4) that legal responsibilitix 
of contract be imposed upon labor b: 
establishing a “code of fair practices 

@ Other Senate business included 
(1) completion of Congressional ac 
tion on the Railroad Retirement Ta> 
Bill (PATHFINDER, July 3) and (2 
ratification of two treaties, five con 
ventions and a protocol signed by th: 
21 American nations at the Peace Con 
ference in Buenos Aires last December 





Labor: Setback, Victory 


As John L. Lewis’s C. I. O. reelec 
from a body blow in Ohio last week 
a sudden, unexpected victory in In- 
diana saved the union’s strike agains! 
“Little Steel” from what threatened t 
be complete failure. A_ last-minut« 
break in the solid ranks of the four 
holdout steel companies strengthened 
at least temporarily labor’s fast-weak 
ening struggle for union recognition 
On other fronts, the fight raged on. 

In these places, the labor war mad« 
this news: 

OHIO: Forty-eight hours after h« 
had sent national guardsmen to keep 


Republic and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube mills closed pending Federal 
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.ediation, Governor Martin L. Davey 

yielded to a bombardment of tele- 
sraphic protests and ordered the 
roops to clear the way through picket 
ines for men who wished to return 
to work. Caught off guard, the union 
vas powerless to prevent the opening 

f the mills. Within three days, thou- 

sands of workers were again making 
teel. Forlorn little groups of pickets 
liscussed the situation gloomily at mill 

ites. Then the picket line before a 

tepublic mill in Canton, Ohio, was 

mahed by militia sent by Davey. The 

Jhio strike seemed to be a failure. 

A pungent exchange between Davey 

ind Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins livened the Ohio struggle. Davey 
laimed that Miss Perkins had told him 
to invite Tom Girdler of Republic and 
Frank Purnell of Youngstown to Co- 
lumbus and “keep them there until 
they sign an agreement.” The Gover- 
ior damned the suggestion as “kid- 
aping” and said he had refused to 
isten. Secretary Perkins next day 
ngrily denied the story. 

INDIANA: As tenseness marked the 

situation in the entire East Chicago 
irea, Inland Steel, smallest of the four 
ompanies, dropped its strong oppo- 
sition to the C. I. O. and signed an 
ndirect written agreement. The sud- 
den break came only a few hours be- 
fore Inland and Youngstown were 
scheduled to open their Indiana mills. 
Governor M. Clifford Townsend had 
mobilized militia and bloodshed seem- 
ed likely. Just before the zero hour, 
[Inland officials agreed to Townsend’s 
truce plan and signed an agreement 
with him to grant the union collective 
bargaining rights for its own members. 
rhe C. L. O. was to make a similar pact 
with the Governor pledging fairness 
toward the company. By this means, 
the union gots its demands recognized 
in writing and the company “saved 
face” by not dealing directly with 
Lewis. 

What had impelled Inland’s defec- 
tion from the ranks of the struck con- 
cerns was not immediately apparent. 
Some observers remembered that of 
the four companies, Inland had always 
been the least opposed to the C. I. O. 
It seemed likely that bitter anti-union- 
ists like Tom Girdler and Eugene 
Grace would have harsh things to say 
to Inland’s Wilfred Sykes. 

PENNSLYVANIA: After four days of 
“modified” martial law (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 3), Governor George H. 
Earle decided that “the emergency has 
passed” and lifted his decree. The 
Governor told Bethlehem Steel that it 
was free to open its Cambria mill, 
closed by martial law, and reduced 
state police in Johnstown from 500 to 
200. Violence, immediately resulted. 
When the mill reopened, a strong back- 
to-work movement brought produc- 
tion to near-normal levels, although 
picketing continued heavy. Finally 
two water mains were dynamited, 
completely cutting off the plant’s water 
supply. The mill was again shut 
down—this time, company officials 
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said, for “an indefinite period.” Police 
investigated two theories on the dyna- 
miting—that it was done by irrespon- 
sible strikers or by vigilantes anxious 
to discredit the union. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: The Federal 
Mediation Board, abandoning its fruit- 
less efforts to end the month-old strike, 
reported to Secretary Perkins that 
only a joint conference of steel execu- 
tives and union leaders could bring 
peace. The operators, chairman 
Charles P. Taft told Miss Perkins, had 
rejected all compromise suggestions 
that they enter into a “moral” agree- 
ment through the board to respect the 
union’s demands, even without a sign- 
ed contract. 

Before the Senate Postoffice Com- 
mittee, investigating the strike, Tom 
Girdler called the union “irresponsi- 
ble, racketeering, violent, Communis- 
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Miss Perkins Denied Davey’s Charges 


tic,” blasted Phillip Murray, C. I. O. 
chief, as a “liar” and told Senator 
Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania that 
the Senator “didn’t know what he was 
talking about.” Next day, the commit- 
tee abruptly discontinued its inquiry. 

At the White House, President 
Roosevelt levelled a double-barreled 
rebuke at both strike opponents. Quot- 
ing from Shakespeare, the President 
said his own attitude and that of the 
country toward the strike was “a 
plague on both your houses.” This 
was interpreted as a rebuke to C, I. O. 
extremists for strike violence and to 
steel companies for obstinacy. 

MICHIGAN: A new Labor Relations 
Act was enacted into law and general- 
ly commended as a forward step. It 
set up machinery for arbitration close- 
ly parallel to that of the Wagner Act, 
but went farther in strictly limiting 
labor’s picketing rights. Many ob- 
servers believed that the new measure 
was a long step in the direction of 
labor responsibility. 

The fate of the steel strike as a 
whole hung in the balance at the end 
of the week. Crippled in Ohio, vic- 








torious in Indiana, the C. I. O. turned 
its eyes to Johnstown. Union leaders 
believed that if the strike there could 
be won, the general campaign against 
“Little Steel” would be a success. A 
few optimists even thought that the 
Indiana victory might be abie to re- 
vive the losing struggle in Ohio, 





Happy Merger 
“Two households, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our 
ee 
From forth the fatal loins of these 
two foes 


A pair of star-cross’d lovers take 
their life.” 


By simply shifting the scene from 
“Verona” to America, a young boy and 
girl last week skipped across the 340 
years since William Shakespeare pub- 
lished his great love tragedy. Theirs 
was a 20th century version of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” Sole major difference in 
the two romances was that where the 
Bard’s lovers died tragically in a 
gloomy cemetery vault, last week’s 
story came to a happy ending in a tiny, 
flower-decked church in Delaware. 

There, before a company that in- 
cluded the nation’s President and 
many of its most illustrious figures, 
tall, 22-year-old Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Jr., exchanged marriage 
vows with slender, 21-year-old Ethel 
Du Pont, daughter of Eugene Du 
Pont. Behind the marriage was a his- 
tory almost as replete with family 
feuds as Shakespeare’s play. 

The Du Ponts and the Roosevelts 
are two of America’s great families. 
For many generations they helped 
shape the nation’s history—the one 
industrially, the other politically. In 
recent years, their social philosophies 
have come in sharp conflict. Head of 
the wealthy Roosevelt family is a 
strong liberal—leaders of the wealthi- 
er Du Pont clan are ardent conserva- 
tives. The merger by marriage of these 
two “foes” who were “both alike in 
dignity” last week made quotations 
from “Romeo and Juliet” almost irre- 
sistible. When the scions of these two 
families met four years ago at a New 
York dance, Franklin’s father, as Pres- 
ident, was already demanding higher 
taxes from millionaires like the Du 
Ponts and castigating makers of muni- 
tions, source of many of the Du Pont 
millions. Two years later, the Du 
Pont financed Liberty League was 
fighting Roosevelt tooth and nail, and 
he was thundering back defiance to 
the “economic royalists” and “princes 
of privilege.” 

In between times, the “star-cross’d 
lovers” had troubles of their own. 
Young Roosevelt, with a strong dis- 
taste for publicity, spent much time 
angrily denying his attachment to 
Miss Du Pont and punching photog- 
raphers who tried to snap them to- 
gether. Last winter, the boy was 
F 7 Earlier they had exchanged gifts. The groom got 
a gold watch and chain, the bride a star-sapphire 
and diamond bracelet. Roosevelt gave his ushers en- 


graved gold cuff-links, and Miss Du Pont presented 
her attendants with gold clips set with star-sapphires. 
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Some Called It “A Bride’s Dream Cottage” 


stricken with sinus infection and bare- 
ly escaped with his life while his fi- 
ancee watched anxiously at his bed- 
side. A few months later, Miss Du 
Pont herself was laid low with acute 
appendicitis. 

All these troubles were apparently 
forgotten last week when the hand- 
some couple left Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Christiana Hun- 
dred, Del. The wedding was mag- 
nificently simple. The musical pro- 
gram included “You Are The Reason 
For My Love Song” written especially 
for the occasion.t Only 300 guests 
were in the church. Many watched 
from campstools in the aisles. Du 
Pont family servants had a special 
choir stall. At the Du Pont mansion, 
Owl’s Nest, 1,000 reception guests 
gathered informally on the lawn, pro- 
tected from heavy rain by a huge tent. 
Inside, the President made merry. To- 
ward dark, the newlyweds slipped 
away to “somewhere” on their honey- 
moon. “Somewhere” was said to be 
Europe. After two months, the Roose- 
velts will set up housekeeping in Char- 
lottesville, Va., where young Franklin, 
just graduated from Harvard College, 
will study law. Their future home, a 
two-story, five-room Colonial white 
brick residence, was described by 
those who know it as “a bride’s dream 
cottage” (see cut). 

ie ea ’ 


Grasshopper Invasion 

If, on every square inch of every 
square mile in the states of Connecti- 
cuit, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island 
and Vermont, there were one squirm- 
ing, crawling, wingless grasshopper, 
one would have an idea of the num- 
ber of grasshoppers in one section of 
the state of Colorado last week. 


t Part of the chorus is as follows: 
“You are the reason for my love song, 
A melody that never dies... 
Love me, dear, only 
I'll never leave you lonely; 
Say you'll be true to me too. 
You are the reason for my love song, 
Sweetheart, I'll give my love song to you.” 
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Over an area of 44,000 square miles, 
hordes of grasshoppers were relent- 
lessly pressing from the southeastern 
section of the state to regions regard- 
ed as the most valuable sugar beet- 
growing area of the nation. Massed 
billions of them wriggled forward at 
a rate of two-and-a-half miles a day 
until the movement dooked like a ter- 
rifying insect invasion. 

At that point, Governor Teller Am- 
mons declared a state of emergency 
in Colorado and called out the Na- 
tional Guard to repel the invasion. 
Thousands of bushels of bran and 
sawdust were mixed with thousands 
of gallons of poison. Frantic farmers 


joined the militia in manufacturing 
the poisoned mash with which to 


strew the path of the insect advance. 

Grimly watching the calendar, the 
men worked furiously against time. 
The objective was to eradicate the in- 
sects while they were still in the 
crawling stage. For this task, there 
were 10 days. If the grasshoppers still 
were alive in sufficient numbers after 
that time, there would be little hope 
of preventing them from moving on 
adjoining states. 

—_~<>- 


Triple Killers: Confession 


New York City awoke last Easter 
Sunday to find the story of a triple 
murder splashed across the front 
pages (PATHFINDER, April 10). Mrs. 
Mary Gedeon and her daughter, Ver- 
onica, had been strangled. A lodger, 
Frank Byrnes, had been slain with an 
ice pick. 

For four days police questioned 
Joseph Gedeon, Veronica’s father, but 
learned nothing. A week later they 
announced that Robert Irwin, 29-year- 
old sculptor and one-time theological 
student, was wanted. Police suspected 
Irwin for two reasons: (1) he had 
been in love with Mrs. Ethel Kudner, 
Veronica’s sister; (2) at intervals he 
had suffered from mental derangement. 

In a few weeks, newspaper readers 
had all but forgotten Robert Irwin. 
Then, on June 27, Henrietta Koscian- 
ski, a kitchen maid in the Statler Hotel 
in Cleveland, remembering a picture 
she had seen in a detective magazine, 
recognized a bar boy as Irwin. Be- 
fore police arrived, the bar boy had 
disappeared. 

The next evening, Hearst’s Chicago 
paper, the Herald and Examiner, ap- 
peared with a front page spread an- 
nouncing that Robert Irwin had con- 
fessed the Gedeon murders in its of- 
fice. The following day, after a mys- 
terious phone call, Irwin was turned 
over to Chicago police by men said to 
be Herald and Examiner reporters. 
The newspaper did not divulge how 
it had obtained Irwin’s confession.t+ 

Irwin was flown to New York and 
told police there the same story he 


+ Some newspapermen suggested that Hearst's 
Herald and Eraminer had paid well for the confession. 
Variety, Broadway weekly, reported that Irwin wanted 
to surrender to Hearst’s New York Mirror but was $2 
short of the fare from Chicago. Reason for his par- 
tiality to the Mirror, said Variety, was that the Mirror 
called him the ‘“‘mad genius’’ while other papers call- 
ed him the ‘‘mad murderer.”’ 
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Irwin Confessed to a Newspaper 


had given the Chicago paper. At 
times appearing bored, he calmly said 
that his killing of Mrs. Gedeon, Ver 
onica and Byrnes was “accidental.” He 
told the Chicago paper that: “Ons 
night last December I said to myself 
I am going to kill Ethel (Mrs. Kud- 
ner). I never intended to get any- 
body but her.” He said he had had a 
desire to murder since 1932. “All the 
time I knew there was one way out of 


it, by murdering somebody. If I 
were to do something like that, | 


would put myself on a spiritual plane 
and make everything even. I wanted 
to kill Ethel, because she was the 
dearest object in the world to me. | 
loved her and hated her. I dreamed 
of modeling her as if beheaded, with 
her head far back and the mouth open.” 

Last week New York’s District At- 
torney, William C, Dodge, went be- 
fore the grand jury, won three first- 
degree murder indictments against 
Irwin. At the same time, Samuel 
Leibowitz, nationally-famous criminal 
lawyer now figuring in the Scotts- 
boro case, appeared to defend the 
sculptor. It was expected Irwin’s de- 
fense would be a plea of insanity. 

With the Gedeon triple murder 
cleared up, newspapers last week told 
of another triple slaying. In a gully 
outside Inglewood, Cal., the bodies 
of three little girls were found. 
Kidnaped on June 26, the three had 
died of strangulation, after two had 
been criminally attacked. A _ sailor, 
said to have been arrested before on 
morals charges, was wanted for the 
murders. 


AMERICANA | 


Boarders: A vear ago, Addison Whet- 
stone, Negro farmer of St. Matthews, 
S. C., found a nest of field mice on his 
land. Whetstone fed the mice and 
when they left has was amazed to 
find a $5 bill lining the nest. Thié 
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ear, the mother mouse returned to 
raise a new litter. Whetstone again 
provided food. When the mice left, 
Whetstone looked in the ‘nest. This 
time, he found a $10 bill. 

Whee!: Emerson Mosely was await- 
ng sentence for a forgery conviction 
» Clarksville, Tenn. The judge de- 


reed a year in the penitentiary. 
Mosely shouted happily: “Hot dog! 
Now I can take that machine shop 


urse I’ve always wanted. Thanks 


: lot, judge.” 
“I Don’t”: It was one o’clock in the 
orning in Florence, Ariz. Reverend 
Lambreth Hancock, who had been 
suused from sleep, was performing a 
vedding ceremony. “Do you take this 
in to be your lawfully wedded hus- 
and?” asked the minister. “‘No-no, 
iot now; maybe we had better think 
this over,” said the young woman. 
Tit For Tat: In Milwaukee, Wis., a 
jliceman brought John Winkel before 
istrict Judge George Page on a dis- 
derly conduct charge. This was the 
wliceman’s complaint: “This man 
‘icked his horse. Then the horse 
icked him, breaking two bones in his 
ind. Then he got a safe distance 
vay and called the horse names.” 


* . * 


Samaritan: In Dallas, Tex., two 
(rangers were down to their last 


lime. Seeking funds to get to Fort 
Worth, they stopped a passerby and 
xplained their plight. One of them 
ield out the dime to prove it. The 
sasserby grabbed their dime and ran. 


* 7 * 


Mistake: John Stillato decided to 
eal a blanket from an automobile 
irked on a New York City street. The 
lanket and the auto belonged to De- 
ctive Thomas Mason. Then Stillato 
ecided to sell the blanket to a man 
n the street. The man was Detective 
homas Mason. In court, Stillato said: 
{ must have made a mistake.” 
a. se % 

Bride: Jack Sharkey, sales super- 
isor for the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
ric Corporation received an excited 
‘hone call from a woman who de- 
cribed herself as a young bride. She 
‘old Sharkey that her new refrigerator 
freezes ice cubes too fast.” An elec- 
rician was rushed to her home where 
ie found the ice cubes stacked in all 
he pots and pans and piled high all 
ver the kitchen floor. After the elec- 
rician explained about refrigerators, 
he bride said: “Oh, I thought you had 


o take them out as soon as they 
roze.” 
Disguise: Deciding that speeders 


were able to spot pursuing policemen 
n rear-vision mirrors too easily, 
Police Captain Jack Malcolm of At- 
inta, Ga., ordered his men to report 
for work in “fancy dress” one day. 
Che policemen wore sweat shirts, base- 
yall caps and duck trousers. Speed- 
‘rs thought they were farmers or 
yaseball players. The police made a 
record number of arrests that day. 
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preparing for another Soviet flight 


Soviet Plague 


Even rarer than silk hats in the 
Soviet Union are public appearances 
by dictator Josef Stalin. Moscow was 
therefore surprised and delighted two 
weeks ago when the Man of Steel vis- 
ited its central airport to watch the re- 
turn of three of the four Russian 
planes which landed near the North 
Pole last May.7 


After arriving if a_ bullet-proof 


Packard limousine, Stalin walked al- 
most unguarded through a crowd of 
2,000 persons who had been carefully 
selected by the Soviet secret police. 
Shrewd as any Tammany politician, 











Sovfoto 
Yezhoff’s Mild Looks Were Deceptive 


Stalin chose one moment to pick up 
and kiss a baby. He planted another 
kiss on the bearded face of Dr. Otto 
Schmidt, leader of the Arctic flight. 

So unexpected and gracious was 
this visit that it was not until last 
week that foreign correspondents 
realized that something had _ been 
wrong. “Where,” they finally wanted 
to know, “was General Alksnis? 
Where was Sigismund Levanevsky?” 

Alksnis was Vice Commissar of De- 
fense in charge of the Soviet air force. 
Levanevsky was a well-known flyer 
whose exploits had won him the title 
“Hero of the Soviet Union.” Both 
should have had prominent places on 
the guest platform at the airport. 
Neither had been present. 

Foreign newspapermen quickly sup- 
posed that the two were being de- 
tained in a Moscow prison as the 
principals in another Soviet purge. 
Soviet officials placidly explained that 
Levanevsky was elsewhere—possibly 


+ A fourth plane was waiting at Rudolph Island, 
ready to rush aid to the four men left at the Pole 
in case of an emergency. At the Pole, meanwhile, 
Soviet scientists reported above-freezing weather. 





from Moscow to the United States. 
But they had no suggestions about 


where Alksnis might be hiding. 

From Khabarovsk in Eastern Sibe- 
ria came belated news of an actual 
purge. On June 20, 37 persons had 
been shot for “wrecking” activities on 
the Far Eastern railway. In the 
Uzbekistan Soviet Republic in central 
Asia, Premier Faisula-Khodjaieff and 
three other important bureaucrats had 
been dismissed for treasonable activ- 
ity. At Moscow, a like number of high 
officials had been removed on a simi- 
lar charge from Osoaviakhim, a Soviet 
civilian organization for building up 
the Red Army reserve. 

Two weeks had passed between this 
second shake-up and the execution of 
Osoaviakhim’s chief, General Robert 
Eideman, along with seven other So- 
viet generals (PATHFINDER, June 
26). Harold Denny, correspondent of 
the New York Times, was at last ready 
to explain the Red Army mystery: 

Last fall, when Henry G. Yagoda 
was removed from his post as Com- 
missar of Internal Affairs, control of 
the Soviet secret political police was 
turned over to a handsome and de- 
ceptively mild-mannered Comrade 
named Nikolai Yezhoff. When he 
and other Communist leaders brought 
the powerful Red Army leaders under 
political domination by subjecting 
them to partly civilian commissions, 
opposition to the move was so strong 
that Stalin’s supremacy seemed to be 
endangered by the generals. Yezhoff, 
now second only to Stalin, had the 
eight strongest opponents shot. 

But every indication was that Yez- 
hoff was not limiting his attention to 
the military. Arrests and “disappear- 
ances” continued to affect every class. 
A womap guest at a diplomatic recep- 
tion shuddered: “It is like being in 
the midst of a bubonic plague.” 

————_——»-_ 


Mexican Socialism 

Following the example of a large 
number of countries currently moving 
more and more toward socialism, to- 
talitarianism and other forms of 
“isms,” Mexico last week took its sec- 
ond recent important step toward an 
authoritarian State Socialist govern- 
ment. A decree published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette under the signature of 
President Lazaro Cardenas put the 
entire Mexican agricultural system 
under strict state control and indicated 
that government control may be car- 
ried into the industrial field. 

Though the below-the-Rio Grande 
farm control scheme smacks of Soviet 
Russia’s collectivism, it is also said to 
resemble the Roosevelt New Deal’s 
AAA set-up, minus certain voluntary 
features. Providing for strict gov- 
ernment regulation of all farm produc- 
tion through the Secretary of National 
Economy, the decree banded Mexican 
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In Madrid, Sandbags Were Piled 40 Feet High to Protect the Telephone Building 


farmers together in a gigantic co-oper- 
ative, provided for fixing maximum 
and minimum prices for farm products 
and put exportation and importation 
of farm products under state control. 

The other step of a socialistic na- 
ture taken by Mexico the past fort- 
night was expropriation of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico. As soon 
as he had nationalized these 13,000 
miles of rail lines President Cardenas 
issued another decree making himself 
virtual dictator over all rail transpor- 
tation by establishing a new Federal 
Bureau to handle the roads under his 
personal direction. 

Despite indications that it intends 
to reimburse United States and other 
foreign bondholders after the expro- 
priated properties have been valuated, 
the Mexican government, already hold- 
ing more than 50 per cent of the cap- 
ital stock, was in a commanding posi- 
tion to dictate the terms of a settle- 
ment. Meanwhile labor union leaders 
were reported pressing the President 
for an official part in running the gov- 
ernment-owned roads. 


Spain: Cool Heads? 


In Spain the civil war last week was 
marked by renewed Insurgent assaults 
on entrenched and barricaded Madrid. 
Otherwise, the situation on the war- 
torn peninsula had changed little since 
the fall of Bilbao (PATHFINDER, 
June 26). On the international front, 
however, the big “guns” did consider- 
able barking. 

After Germany and Italy withdrew 
from the sea cordon around warring 
Spain (PATHFINDER, July 3), Great 
Britain and France proposed to take 
over the entire neutrality patrol. Their 
proposal was the principal business 
before the London Non-Intervention 
Committee last week. But the two 
Fascist states flatly rejected the idea 
because it would upset the “necessary 





“Germany needs to import ore; that 





equilibrium for insuring absolute im- 
partiality of control” and the British 
cabinet was called to consider aban- 
donment of the entire “hands-off- 
Spain” scheme. 

That such an impasse would be 
reached in the difficult situation grow- 
ing out of “incidents” (real or mythi- 
cal) in the now apparently farcical at- 
tempt to keep outside help out of 
Spain was forecast by the plain-speak- 
ing in European capitals during the 
week, Viewing the Spanish situation 
as “serious but not hopeless,” Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain warned 
Old World statesmen that “an incau- 
tious move or even a sudden loud ex- 
clamation may start an avalanche” 
which would bury Europe in war. 
Backed by his Foreign Secretary, An- 
thony Eden, who called Germany’s 
bluff on the Leipzig attack, Chamber- 
lain urged: “Let us try to keep cool 
heads and neither say nor do any- 
thing to precipitate the disaster which 
everybody really wishes to avoid.” 

While Chamberlain spoke plainly, 
calling for “cool heads,” the plainest 
speaking was done by what some ob- 
servers chose to label the “hot heads” 
in Italy and Germany. Almost de- 
fiantly following Chamberlain’s ap- 
peal for caution, from Italy came the 
blunt declaration (published in /I 
Popolo d@’ Italia, Premier Benito Mus- 
solinin’s personal paper) that Italy 
“has not been neutral in this conflict 
(the Spanish war) but has fought and 
victory, therefore, will be hers.” Boast 
ing that the Spanish conflict will be 
Communism’s grave, the article said 
Italy will reap a considerable part of 
the glory for that achievement. 

Next day Chancellor Adolf Hitler, 
addressing a Nazi party rally at 
Wuerzburg, spoke frankly of Ger- 
many’s motives and objectives in help- 
ing Spain’s Rebel General Francisco 
Franco. Explained Der Fuehrer: 








is why we want a Nationalist gove: 
ment in Spain—so that we may be a! 
to buy Spanish ore.” Purchase faci 
ties under a Franco regime, he point: 
out, would promote the Reich’s fou 
year plan for economic self-suf! 
ciency. 
——__—~ ee 


Simon's Secret 


When Neville Chamberlain, Bri 
ain’s new prime minister, moved ov: 
from Number 12 Downing Street | 
Number 10, an identical red bri 
house next door, Sir John Sin 
moved into the vacant house as w< 
as into Chamberlain’s vacant job 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

On the same day last week th: 
Chamberlain was carrying on an 0! 
family precedent by joining the 90! 
year-old Cordwainers’ Company (shor 
makers’ guild) of London, his nex! 
door neighbor was down in the Hous 
of Commons breaking a precedent. 

Ever since Britain’s exchange equa! 
ization fund was founded in 1931, it 
operations have been an official secre! 
Even when Britain agreed with th 
United States and France six month 
ago to keep the pound-dollar-franc ra 
tio steady, nobody except Treasur 
and Bank of England officials kne) 
exactly how much gold dust the Brit 
ish stabilization vault contained. 

Last week Sir John arose to ask th: 
Commons for a billion-dollar increas« 
During the debate that followed, h: 
disclosed that the fund’s contents las! 
March 30 were 26,674,000 fine ounce 
of gold. With the Bank of England’ 
73,842,000 ounces, that made a British 
owned gold pile worth 700,000,00' 
pounds ($3,518,060,000) .+ 

Sir John had his reasons for read- 
ing a report three months old. Had he 
revealed the June, instead of the 
March status of the fund, an instant 
scramble of speculation would hav: 
set the seismographic needle of inter- 
national currency-ratio wiggling—th« 
very needle that the stabilization fund 
is supposed to steady. 

On the chance that France would 
devalue the franc again, exchange 
brokers were selling francs and buy- 
ing up pounds sterling last week. Such 
strains on the fund could be met, in- 
timated Sir John, if he had a larger 
working capital. He got his billion 
dollars. 


Dead Concordat 


Roman Catholics in Germany last 
week were convinced that it was only 
a matter of a little time before Adolf 
Hitler would bring to an end his four- 
year-old agreement, or Concordat, 
with the Vatican and remove all but 
the spiritual protection of the Pope 
from the prelate’s German followers. 

A week before, Adolf Wagner, Ba- 
varian Minister of the Interior, had 





+ Eighty per cent of the world’s visible gold supply 
is owned by the United States, Britain and France 
53, 15 and 12 per cent, respectively. ‘‘Visible gold’’ i: 
that reported by governments and banks, does not in- 
clude unmined gold or hoards salted away in socks 
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flagrantly violated the agreement by 
turning almost 1,000 Catholic paro- 
chial schools into secular institutions 
(PATHFINDER, July 3). Last week, 
he cut through Concordat bonds again 
with a decree Which ordered that con- 
ributions to the Catholic church from 
Bavarian public funds should be ta- 
pered off over a three-year period, 
hen ended altogether. 

Twice flouted within two weeks, 
the Concordat was virtually a dead 
letter. But Germany still needed proof 
hat the Catholics, and not the Nazis, 
had broken the pact, so that she could 
withdraw from her obligation to re- 
spect Catholic rights without losing 
international respectability. 

“Proof” was soon found. At Frank- 
enthal in the strongly Catholic Saar re- 
gion, a priest named Schroeder was 
judged guilty of slandering Joseph 
Buerckel, Nazi leader of the district. 
Chief witness and real target of the 
trial, however, was Dr. Ludwig Sebas- 
tian, Catholic bishop of. Speyer. 

With the prelate on the stand, Buer- 
ckel proved to Nazi satisfaction that 
the bishop had been guilty of treason. 
In 1935, the gauleiter (district leader) 
ileged, Dr. Sebastian had written a 
letter to Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary at the Vatican, in 
which he gave the impression that war 
veterans of the Steel Helmet corps in 
the Saar were on the verge of an up 
rising. The bishop “didn’t remember.” 
(he Nazi prosecutor then charged the 
churchman with sending reports of 
German internal conditions “to a hos- 
tile foreign power.” Although no for- 
mal action was taken against Dr. Se- 
bastian, German newspapers were 
soon out with the headline: “Bishop 
Convicted of Breaking Concordat.” 

Wagner’s withdrawal of state funds 
from the churches had been intended 
to apply to the anti-Hitler Protestant 
Confessional Synod as well as to the 
Catholic Church. Further to hinder 
Protestant opposition to church re- 
pression last week, German secret po- 
lice suddenly swept into a Berlin 
meeting and spirited away eight mem- 
bers of the Synod’s ruling Council of 
Brethren. On the next day, the Rev. 
Dr. Martin Niemoeller, leading Con- 
fessional orator, was forced to an- 
nounce that he alone of the Brethren 
was left to supervise the Protestant 
church campaign in Prussia. 
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Poles, Carol, Idol 


Rumanian King Carol II and Crown 
Prince Michael visited Warsaw for 
four days last week to return Polish 





President Ignace Moscicki’s recent 
visit to Bucharest. The warmth of 


the rousing reception they received 
was greatly increased by events in 
Poland which preceded and accompa- 
nied their arrival—an unusual fight 
between Prince Sapieha, Catholic 
Archbishop of Cracow, and the gov- 
ernment, supported by the public. 
This extraordinary dispute broke 
out over disposition of the silver cask- 





OTHER LANDS 


et containing the body of the nation’s 
idol, Marshal Josef Pilsudski, who 
died in 1935. The Archbishop had 
tried to prevent the Marshal’s burial 
in St. Leonard’s crypt (the crypt of 
kings) in Wawel Cathedral, but yield- 
ed under pressure of public opinion. 
There Poland’s first Marshal’s remains 
rested in peace until a few days before 
Carol’s visit. Acting against Presi- 
dent Moscicki’s and the nation’s wish- 
es, the Archbishop ordered the casket 
removed to an outside resting place 
known as “Silver Bell Tower.” 
Instantly the incident evoked bitter 
political repercussions. The Cabinet 
offered its resignation, which the Pres- 
ident ignored. Then President Mos- 
cicki referred the controversy to the 
Vatican in the hope that Pope Pius 
would take action to end what had 





Pictures Inc. 


Moscicki Referred a Headache to the Pope 


become a troublesome domestic crisis 
in Poland. Meanwhile the Poles, who 
hold Pilsudski’s memory in almost 
holy reverence, urged the government 
to make Wawel Cathedral, which is 
the Polish Pantheon, national prop- 
erty immediately. Though the Cath- 


olic press explained that the Arch- 
bishop caused the removal of the 
body because the crypt was damp 


and too small to receive visitors, an- 
other explanation of his act was that 
he did not wish to receive Carol, head 
of the Rumanian Orthodox Church, on 
consecrated ground. 

As the dispute raged last week 
Carol and his party of 40 were treated 
to $500,000 worth of Polish receptions 
and entertainments by President Mos- 
cicki, the Cabinet and Marshal Edward 
Smigly-Rydz, Poland’s strong man; 
Carol was made a colonel in the Pol- 
ish Army, and went to Cracow where 
he placed a wreath on Pilsudski’s 
coffin—in the Silver Bell Tower. Dur- 
ing the festivities the Polish press 
hailed Rumanian-Polish solidarity as 
a bulwark against Communism, as did 
the Osservatore Romano, semi-official 
Vatican organ, the latter being inter- 
preted in Warsaw as a Vatican apolo- 
gy for the Archbishop’s stubbornness. 





But that did not stop demonstrators 
in Cracow from smashing windows in 
the Archbishop’s palace, or the War- 
saw office of the Catholic Church 
newspaper Maly Dziennik from being 
raided and wrecked, as was its office 
in Cracow. Officials made no arrests 
for the disorders and the government 
even banned papers reporting the re- 
prisals or siding with the Archbishop. 
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France: Bonnet’s Job ; 

When France’s second People’s 
Front government headed by Premier 
Camille Chautemps (PATHFINDER, 
July 3) named him Finance Minister it 
hung on lean George Bonnet its hopes 
of solving the nation’s desperate finan- 
cial crisis. Last week the new Finance 
Minister, hurriedly recalled from his 
post as ambassador to Washington, 
arrived in Paris to doctor his nation’s 
money ills, including a suffering franc. 

Plunging immediately into the tan- 
gled financial situation, Bonnet pre- 
scribed suspension of all gold and 
foreign exchange payments until fur- 
ther notice and ordered closing of the 
Bourse during government efforts to 
solve the crisis. In brief, the three 
measures he invoked took France tem- 
porarily off the gold standard, put a 
moratorium on payments of commer- 
cial obligations abroad and prevented 
panicky stock market dealings. In 
addition, Bonnet insisted that the 
new government should ask for and 
receive full powers to act in the pres- 
ent emergency. Unless confidence and 
wide powers were granted him, he in- 
dicated, he would not go through with 
his task. This task was to defend the 
franc against speculation; reorganize 
fiscal arrangements in a way to in- 
crease the treasury’s assets and meet 
immediate requirements; make a new 
agreement for further advances, prob- 
ably 10,000,000,000 francs, from the 
Bank of France. 

With Bonnet’s demands clear, Pre- 
mier Chautemps went before Parlia- 
ment asking for virtually the same 
powers which the Senate two weeks 
before had refused Socialist Premier 
Leon Blum, causing Blum’s cabinet to 
fall. Faced with the growing serious- 
ness of the situatton, however, the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate 
voted yes. The first use he would make 
of the new powers, Bonnet admitted, 
would be to unpeg the franc from gold 
and let it seek its own level. Washing- 
ton was notified France might have to 
withdraw from the tripartite mone- 
tary agreement negotiated last Sep- 
tember (PATHFINDER, Oct. 10). 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Holy Gambling: Dice-throwing in 
church schools is uncommon, but in 
St. Ives, England, it’s an annual cus- 
tom. Every year on Whit Tuesday 
children of the town gather in the 
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church school to throw dice for Bibles. 
This ceremony is the result of a will 
filed two centuries ago by the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Wilde of Oundle. Rev. 
Wilde bequeathed to St. Ives $250, the 
interest to be used for purchasing 
Bibles for the town’s children. 


* * + 


Tactless Lady: “Your husband is a 
Jew. Divorce him.” Hortense von 
Gaky, Viennese actress on contract to 
a Berlin film studio, got orders like 
these. To Propaganda Minister Goeb- 
bels she replied in effect: “So’s your 
grandmother.” Last week Hortense 
was back in Vienna, with her husband 
but without a contract. Herr Goeb- 
bels is sensitive about his reputed Jew- 
ish strain. 

* ad + 

Sunshine: Spanish government forc- 
es are to have a longer fighting day. 
While Rebel territory continues on 
standard time, Valencia has decreed 
daylight saving. 

* _ oa 

Costly Kiss: A school teacher’s kiss 
has been valued at $52.50 by a judge 
in Croydon, England. Outraged when 
Robert Atwood kissed her twice, Nelly 
Howarth charged assault and battery. 
Ignoring Atwood’s weak protests that 
there must be some mistake and that 
anyway Miss Howarth didn’t struggle, 
the judge ruled: “Two kisses inflicted 
the improper way ... 10 guineas each.” 

Safari: Sixty-eight fleas in a bottle 
sped across America by airmail re- 
cently on their way to Germany. Ap- 
parently feeling that if animals must 
have fleas, they might as well be the 
kind of fleas that don’t bite human 
beings, the Hagenbach animal farms 
had ordered that kind. Dr. L. F. 
Conti and Keeper C. A. Smith went 
into the San Diego dog pound armed 
with electric combs, and “brought ’em 
back alive.” 

Constant Lover: Forty years ago, a 
pretty, wasp-waisted actress named 
Phyllis Broughton refused to marry 
John Hedley of Windemere, England. 
Grieved, John Hedley boarded up the 
house he had built for his bride and 
became a recluse. When he died this 
year at the age of 83, he left most of 
a three-million dollar estate to “his 
friend Phyllis.” But Miss Broughton, 
meanwhile married, had died 11 years 
before. Her relatives will benefit. 


* * * 


Busy: Since the purchase of two 
Japanese storks recently, Tarong Park 
Zoo of Sydney, Australia, has cele- 
brated the following blessed events: 
one kudu (species of African gazelle), 
one baby hippo, seven lion cubs, two 
monkeys and countless fish. 

. 7 7 

K. Judd: Into a Wabash, Ind., mail 
slot slid a long envelope recently, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Kananinoheaokuuho- 
meeopuukaimanaalphilohinokeaweaw- 
eulamakaokalani Judd, Honolulu. The 
senders, a Wabash family, learned to 
know Mr. Judd on a visit to Hawaii 
several years ago. They always call 
him just “Mr. Judd.” 


3 Path finde, 





SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





A. A. A. S. Meeting 


One hundred years ago, a Boston 
geologist named John C. Warren be- 
came worried by a thought which still 
harries scientists today. His own field, 
he feared, was too narrow; he was 
losing touch with other scientific de- 
velopments. Finally, in 1846, he 
founded an organization to allow sci- 
entists in all fields a medium for ex- 
change of their varied findings. It 
was called the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

By last week, the Association could 
claim as members more than 18,000 
specialists in different fields. After 
the conclusion of its 100th meeting in 
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Piccard Will Pilot 2,000 Balloons 


Denver, Colo., there was proof that 
the body was one of the most versatile 
scientific groups in the country. From 
its semi-annual convention came re- 
ports as varied as these: 

q@ Protamine Insulin: Drs. McKay 
and Barnes of La Jolla, Cal., described 
a new chemical made by adding trout 
sperm and zinc to ordinary insulin. 
When the doctors fed white rats with 
this “protamine insulin,” the rats over- 
ate at regular meals and grew ex- 
tremely fat. The doctors eventually 
hoped to prove that sugar deficiencies 
of the blood, produced by insulin or 
otherwise, were an important factor 
in human obesity. 

G Bubonic Plague: On its second 
day, the convention made headlines 
all the way to the Atlantic Coast with 
the story: “Bubonic Plague Spreading 
East.” C. R. Eskey of the U. S. Public 
Health Service had reported that 
ground squirrels were carrying the 
bacillus pestus from the West toward 
the Ohio valley and had infected 39 
human beings with the plague. The 
story’s case history, however, dated 
from 1908. Human infections had been 
at the rate of only a little more than 
one a year since that time. 





@ Balloons: “Since a single balloo; 
is able to carry a half-pound instru 
ment to an altitude of 20 miles, 2,00 
balloons could lift an airtight gondo! 
weighing 1,000 pounds to the sanx 
position.” With this observation, Dr 
Jean Piccard announced that he woul 
pilot such a ballooned device in a: 
attempt to make observations of th 
stratosphere and to better the 10-mil: 
altitude record set by his Belgian twi) 
brother, Auguste, in 1932. 

@ Diamonds: Dr. Willard Hershe\ 
of McPherson College, Kans., display- 
ed one of the tiny diamonds he ha 
made from the gum of the tropica) 
arabic plant. For nearly 50 years 
scientists had been experimentin: 
with the carbon from sugar for mak 
ing the gems. Dr. Hershey found gun 
arabic carbon to be better suited fo: 
the purpose and predicted that it 
would be possible some day to mak« 
diamonds larger than his 1/30th of : 
carat specimen, 

gG Ultra-centrifuge: Dr. W. J. Wy- 
ckoff of the Rockefeller Institute fo: 
Medical Research reported on a new 
ultra-centrifuge, a top-like instrument 
which whirled through 50,000 revolu- 
tions a minute and broke disease virus- 
es within it so completely apart that 
they could be studied as simple chem- 
ical substances instead of complex liv- 
ing organisms. It was expected that 
new clues about the cause and cure of 
such puzzling human disorders as in- 
flammation of the brain would result. 

@ Planets: E. C. Slipher of the 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz.. 
described two storms which are trou- 
bling the planets Jupiter and Mars. A 
recent dark spot which has appeared 
on the face of Jupiter, he said, was an 
eruption in the planet’s covering of 
clouds, big enough to swallow the 
earth, Mars, according to the astron- 
omer, was attaining a new and unusual 
brightness because of scintillating, 
dust-like particles which were storm- 
ing across its surface. A possible in- 
fluence to explain the cause of these 
two disturbances was described by 
scientists of the Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory in California. Sun spot storms, 
they said, were running at the rate of 
150 a day; would reach their maximum 
intensity during the first four months 
of next year; and might possibly ex- 
ceed the record-breaking disturbances 
of 1870. 





Statesmen, Type O 


The Japanese government had be- 
fore it a remarkable recommendation 
last week. Dr. Tsunemasa Niigaki, 
medical adviser to the Foreign Office, 
explained that there were four chief 
types of human blood: A, B, AB and O. 
Presumably because Prime Minister 
Fumimara Konoye had blood of this 
last type, it was the physician’s idea 
that all O-blood bearers were “su- 
perior” and that the government 
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should choose them exclusively to be- 
come its statesmen and diplomats. 

Scientists agreed with the Japa- 
nese doctor that “unlike fortune-tell- 
ing, the blood test is completely sci- 
entific.” Since the work of Dr. Karl 
Landsteiner at Vienna in 1900, they 
had known that the four types of blood 
existed. But it was the first_time that 
they had heard such an unscientific 
elaboration as Dr. Niigaki’s on this 
scientific fact. 

Of the many bacteria-fighting sub- 
stances in the veins, blood of type A 
contains one called lysin; blood of 
type B contains another called hemo- 
lysin; blood of type AB contains both; 
blood of type O, neither. Doctors use 
the classification chiefly to insure that 
blood used for transfusions shall be 
of the type which patients already 
have. Since abouf 40 per cent of per- 
sons have type O blood, two out of 
every five Japanese citizens last week 
could pride themselves that, in the 
eyes of Dr. Niigaki at least, they were 
level-headed individuals of “unerring 
decision, perseverance and a gentle 
mien cloaking an iron will.” 


Cancer Gift 


“T count myself fortunate in that this 
has come to us while I am still Yale’s 
president, so tiat I may have the honor 
to voice her gratitude and assure the 
donors of her determination to prove 
worthy.” 

At an alumni luncheon in New 
Haven, Conn., two weeks ago, Dr. 
James Rowland Angell, retiring presi- 
dent of Yale University, thus gave 
thanks for a gift which he had been 
keeping secret for some time. Into 
the lap of his institution had been 
plumped the largest fund ever donat- 
ed for cancer research. 

After a long illness, Mrs. Jane Coffin 
Childs had died of cancer in October, 
1936. Her husband, Starling W. Childs, 
a New York investment banker and 
public utilities magnate, had consult- 
ed with a friend. Together, they set 
up the Jane Coftin Childs Memorial 
Fund for Scientific Research and turn- 
ed it over to Yale University, which 
had given Childs a degree in 1891. 

Last week, Childs’ friend still pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous.} Yale 
University itself did not make public 
how much the fund was worth, and 
would only say that it was intended 
for research into the origin and causes 
of cancer. The New Haven Register, 
however, reliably put the gift’s value 
at $10,000,000. 

Before the donation to Yale, the 
largest single fund for cancer research 
had been the $2,000,000 given in 1932 
by Willian H. Donner, Republic Steel 
Company executive, to set up the In- 
ternational Cancer Research Founda- 
tion. Because income from the Donner 
fund is spread among many different 
scientific groups (PATHFINDER, May 
29), the largest previous endowment 
to a single institution had been the 
$1,400,000 that George Crocker willed 


was generally believed, however, that Mr 
cntds ‘friend’ was Alice Coffin, sister of the late 
Mrs. Childs and daughter of the founder of the 
General Electric Company. 








to Columbia University in New York 
in 1911. Not only was the Childs Me- 
morial Fund the largest endowment 
of any kind for the investigation of 
cancer, but it was also exactly double 
the $5,000,000 estimated to be the total 
capitalization of all other cancer re- 
search organizations in the country. 

Last week, a board of five scientific 
advisers appointed by Yale University 
went about investigating ways and 
means to spend the $400,000 which in- 
vestment of the fund should return 
every year. There was little likelihood 
that their treasury would ever be ex- 
hausted. Optimistic for the future, 
donors of the gift had even specified 
that if the cancer riddle were ever 
answered, Yale scientists should spend 
their money on other unsolved prob- 
lems of science. 

coccinea aint 

Briefs 


@ Drs. Gebhardt and Schultz of 
Stanford University, Cal., reported 
that a nasal spray of zine sulphate 
administered periodically to monkeys 
had indicated that this treatment 
might be used successfully on human 
beings to provide increased resistance 
to infantile paralysis. 

@ The skull of the “brainiest” hu- 
man being yet known to science was 
reported discovered in Stafford Coun- 
y, Va., by Federal Judge W. J. Gra- 
ham, an amateur archeologist. The 
skull was that of an Algonquin Indian 
who fished along the Potomac river at 
about the time of John Smith and 
Pocahontas. He had a brain capacity 
of 2,200 cubic centimeters and would 
have worn a hat size more than 8 had 
he been living today. 

G Governor Henry Horner of Illi- 
nois signed a bill which made a medi- 
cal examination for venereal disease a 
prerequisite for all couples who want- 
ed marriage licenses after July first. 
Anticipated enactment of the bill 
brought the number of wedding per- 
mits issued in Chicago during the 
month of June to 7,000, a new record. 

gG William F. Wells, of the Harvard 
School of Public Health, reported a 
new means for the purification of air. 
If successful laboratory tests were 
any indication, he said, bacteria-kill- 
ing ultra-violet rays could be used to 
purify the air in semi-enclosed spaces 
such as schoolrooms and theaters. 


RELIGION 
Church Gains 


Some years ago, a Lutheran pastor 
named George Linn Kieffer, a noted 
religious statistician, evolved a com- 
plicated method of figuring out church 
membership by denominations. After 
a trial period, the Kieffer system be- 
came the established process for com- 
puting the trend of religious strength 
in this country. Each year the 
Christian Herald, Lutheran denomina- 
tional paper, published Dr. Kieffer’s 
annual report. 

Last spring, in the midst of com- 








il 


piling his figures for 1936, Dr. Kieffer 
dropped dead one Sunday morning in 
his New York City pulpit. Unwilling 
to abandon the work he had begun, 
the Herald prevailed upon his wife, 
Mrs. Maude H. Kieffer, to complete the 
report after getting the approval of 
the Lutheran National Council. Last 
week Dr. Kieffer’s final figures, as 
interpreted by his widow, were pub- 
lished by the Herald. 

Church membership last year, ac- 
cording to the report, gained 837,704 
names over 1935 and reached an all- 
time high total of 63,493,036 for all 
faiths and denominations. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, as usual, show- 
ed a much larger gain than any other 
with 221,837 more members in 1936 
than the year before. Of all Protes- 
tant denominations, the findings stat- 
ed, the Baptists showed the strongest 
increase—140,308 members. The 
Catholic Church now has a total mem- 
bership in America of 20,831,139,7 
while the Baptists claim 10,332,005. 

Other faiths and denominations list- 
ed by Mrs. Kieffer as showing mem- 
bership gains in 1936 were: Reformed 
Church, 81,958; Lutherans, 43,905; 
Methodists, 41,798; Unitarians, 38,026; 
Protestant-Episcopal, 21,193; Presby- 
terians, 6,507. The Church of Christ, 
Scientist, and the Jewish congrega- 
tions reported no gains. 

The total average gain in church 
attendance for the year, Mrs. Kieffer 
said, was 1.33 per cent, Slightly below 
the average gain of the past decade, 
which was 1.65 per cent. From the 
Statistics, Mrs. Kieffer drew this gen- 
eral conclusion: 

“In direct contradiction of pessimists 
who claim the churches have lost 
ground churches have grown 
throughout all depression years and 
continue to forge ahead.” 

samtiiniitemniittinatt an tmiiinnail 


Briefs 


g Although they had taken vows of 
silence for life, three Cistercian monks 
from the Monastery of Our Lady of 
the Valley in Rhode Island testified 
orally in a Province court recently. 
They appeared in behalf of their mon- 
astery, which was defending a damage 
suit against a man who claimed he had 
been injured by a crane there. Be- 
cause they were eye-witnesses to the 
accident, they received a special dis- 
pensation allowing them to talk. 

G Classroom reading and discus- 
sion of William Shakespeare’s famous 
play “The Merchant of Venice” was 
banned in Boston public schools last 


fortnight because the character of 
Shylock was found “offensive to 
Jews.” The Boston school committee 


allowed the book to be placed on 
voluntary reading lists, but banned it 
for compulsory work in classes. 

g@ Canon Eric Southam of All Saints’ 
Church in Bournemouth, England, 
can’t help it if a certain swing and 
rhythm creeps into his sermons for 
he prepares them to the music of jazz 
bands. 


t These figures ditfer from official Catholic statis- 
tics, which put the 1936 gain of the church at 436,081 
and the total American membership at 20,959,134 
(PATHFINDER, May 29) 


































































































































































Baseball Scout 


Roy Largent was high school coach 
at McKinney, Texas, as recently as 
1924. Mrs. Largent was just his wife. 

She sat in the bleachers and sang 
when the cheer leader called for 
“Dear Old McKinney, McKinney Must 
Win.” She listened to Roy when he 
talked about which boy he’d put in at 
shortstop against Tulsa High. And 
she learned about baseball. Like a 
veteran fan, she learned to appreciate 
a fast, curved pitch and a spectacular 
outfield catch. 

In 1925 the Chicago White Sox, 
major league team, was looking for a 
bright college boy. Roy Largent, 
whose alumni had gone out to star on 
varsity squads all over Texas, was 
commissioned to find a player. Just 
as she had always gone along when 
the McKinney team played the next 
high school, so Mrs. Largent went 
along this time. 

She sat in the bleachers and joggled 
Roy’s elbow when she thought he 
ought to be noticing a boy. She had a 
kind of knack about sizing up a player. 
So keen was her eye and so profitable 
her intuition that when the White Sox 
signed up Roy Largent as a regular 
scout, they signed up his wife as 
eo-scout. She probably is the only 
woman with such a job in America, 

Today Mrs. Largent is middle-aged 
and matronly. For thirteen years she 
has been traveling around America 
with or without her husband, in search 
of minor league and amateur players 
with “size, speed, action, natural tal- 
ent and that something that one cannot 
explain.” 

The Largents (who have been mar- 
ried 30 years and always refer to 
themselves in the plural) cover about 
30,000 miles a year. In late spring 
and early summer when the collegiate 
baseball season is in full swing, they 
see at least one college or minor league 
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Mrs. Largent Does “the Grandest Work” 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





game a day. Often they attend a 
double-header in the afternoon and 
then drive to the next town to see a 
double-header night game. They have 
used up 10 cars in the past 13 years. 
Proof of the Largents’ baseball eye 
lies in the players they have spotted 
for the White Sox: such players as 
Vernon Kennedy, Monty Stratton, and 
Zeke Bonura, whom Mrs. Largent de- 
scribes as “the slugging first baseman.” 
Luke Appling, last year’s batting cham- 
pion, Rip Radcliffe, Art Shires, Carl 
Reynolds, Bruce Campbell and Randy 
Moore—glamorous names to baseball 
fans—were all Largent discoveries. 
“Mr. Largent and I think that we 
have the grandest work in the world 
and the finest people to work for,” 
Mrs. Largent says. “We get much 
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Needlework in Nippon (See Below) 


pleasure in starting out young players 
in the small minors and seeing them 
develop. When*we send up a current 
batting champion, such as Appling, or 
a Bonura, a Stratton, or a Kennedy— 
then we get a real kick out of it.” 
————> 


° 
Nipponese Needlework 

“Thigh: $50.” 

“Torso: $100.” 

“All Over: $200.” 

In Tokyo and other Japanese cities 
last week, such were the gold prices 
asked of any woman who wanted to 
be tattooed. The askers did not lack 
takers, for large numbers of Nippanese 
belles have come to regard indelibly- 
inked skin as a thing of beauty. To 
possess it, they cheerfully submit to 
stinging needles and suffer extreme 
pain without opiates. 

The current vogue, although deplor- 
ed by the authorities and studiously 
ignored by the sensible, brings many 
a Japanese woman to tattoo “doctors” 
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Congresswoman Norton (See Below) 


or artists. The doctor, almost always 
a man, pricks the body of his subject 
with needles and injects delicately 
colored pigments under the skin. 
Sometimes the whole body is tattooed, 
the designs being invariably symbolic 
(see cut). The bigger tattoo jobs take 
as long as three years to complete. 

By thus seeking to add to beauty. 
Japanese women have contributed a 
new footnote to the history of tattoo- 
ing. The practice existed in cave- 
dwelling days, and its name comes 
from the Polynesians. Throughout 
the centuries, its significance has va- 
ried geographically. The Kaffirs, for 
instance, regard it as a mark of cour- 
age, the Fiji Islanders and the Eski- 
mos believe it brings happiness in 
after-life. In the civilized world, it 
is a new thing for women to view it 
as a beauty aid. 

Two tattooing methods, depending 
on skin texture, are recognized: for 
the light-skinned, injection of pig- 
ments under the skin; for the dark- 
skinned, flesh scars or raised welts. 
In Polynesia, sharp bone instruments 
are dipped into a charcoal solution 
and hammered into the skin. The 
patient’s female relatives drown out 
the screams with songs and drum 
beats, possibly thus to maintain the 
artist’s reputation for being painless. 





Committee Heads 

Seventeen years ago Mary Teresa 
Norton claimed she knew nothing 
about politics. Reluctantly, and al- 
most shyly, she accepted the leader- 
ship of the Jersey City, N. J., women 
voters, offered to her by Mayor Frank 
Hague. 

Any such excuses as she once made 
to Mayor Hague were not necessary 
last week when Congresswoman Nor- 
ton was offered one of the most im- 
portant chairmanships within reach of 
g@ member of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. Neither reluctant nor shy 
after 17 years of hard schooling in 
politics, she became the first woman to 
head the House Labor Committee. 

In taking over the post made vacant 
by the death of Representative Wil- 
liam P. Connery (PATHFINDER, June 
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26), Mrs. Norton surrendered the 
chairmanship of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia. As the 
first woman “Mayor of Washington” 
(see page 19), she was responsible for 
steering through Congress every bill 
pertaining to capital administration. 
No street could be named and no 
budget made up without her approval. 
rhrough her efforts, liquor and box- 
g were legalized in Washington, a 
berculosis hospital was built with 
$1,500,000 PWA grant, and part of 
the capital’s slums were cleared. 
Much of the government’s labor 
olicy will now be in Congresswoman 
irton’s hands. One of her first jobs 
Chairman of the Labor Committee 
ill be to steer through the House the 
esident’s Wage and Hour Bill. 
Although her new job will be a hard 
e, 62-year-old Mrs. Norton, a widow, 
elcomes it. She has a passion for 
ork, and would rather grapple with 
litical problems than relax in her 
suite in Washington’s luxurious Ward- 
an Park Hotel. On rare occasions 
vhen she does take time off from her 
flicial duties, she reads history or 
detective stories or drives her sedan 
round the countryside. 


Another 62-year-old widow also 
became head of a House committee 
ist week. Caroline O’Day, congress- 


oman at large from New York State, 
as chosen chairman of the Committee 
( Election of the President. Like 
Representative Norton, Mrs. O’Day has 
been in politics for the past 17 years. 
However, when Mrs. Norton was lead- 
ng up to her political career by inter- 
esting herself in the suffrage move- 
ient, Mrs. O’Day was studying art in 
Europe. Unlike Congresswoman Nor- 
ton, she has many interests outside of 
ier government activities. Besides 
being a director of a bank and of the 
board of education in her home town, 
Kve, New York, she is vice president 
f Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Val- 
Kill furniture shop which makes re- 
productions of early American items. 
ee — 
Briefs 


@ With her white hair smartly 
ressed, her fingernails fashionably 
eddened, and with a cigarette in one 
1and and a glass of champagne in an- 
ther, Mrs. Henriette Wimpfheimer of 
New York City declared on her 101st 
irthday last week that she believed 
n keeping modern. 

q@ “Spare the hairbrush and spoil 
he wife,” is the slogan of a club form- 

ed by 19 Sioux City, S. Dak., wives last 
veek. Members of the W. O. M. M. 
Wives of Modernistic Men) club be- 


ieve that spanking makes home life 
happy, and also makes a’ woman feel 


that her husband really cares for her. 


G While American women watch 
iopefully for Federal legislation to 
limit their working day to six hours, 
japanese girls are gleefully applaud- 
ng a new law making it illegal for 
factory owners to work female labor 
more than 11 hours daily. Japanese 
factory girls, whose average age is 16, 
work for wages of from three to six 


cents a day. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Chocolate Ice Cream 


Summer’s problem of supplying the 
family with enough wholesome ice 
cream can be solved by making your 
own, This week’s recipe calls for the 
following ingredients: one cup sugar; 
one tablespoon cornstarch; one-fourth 
teaspoon salt; two cups milk (scald- 
ed); three eggs (beaten); two squares 
unsweetened chocolate (melted); two 
teaspoons vanilla and one cup whip- 
ping cream (whipped). 

First blend the sugar, cornstarch 
and salt. Then add the scalded milk 
slowly, stirring well. Next place in 
a double boiler or saucepan and cook, 
stirring constantly until thick. Re- 
move from the stove, add the beaten 





eggs, then cook some more, stirring 
constantly until again thickened. 


While still hot, blend in the melted 
chocolate. Then cool and add the 
vanilla, Finally blend in the whipped 
cream and place in the mechanical 
freezer or hand freezer and freeze. 


Buying Chicken 


Usually the housewife who knows 
how to buy or order chicken from the 
butcher has the most success with her 
chicken dinner. Because so many 
family cooks order “chicken” without 
specifying any particular type, they 





Design This | 


We Will Pay 


*100% in Prizes 


UBLISHERS of magazines are always on the lookout for 
Therefore, 
prizes totaling $100.00 in cash for new styles of 
A DESIGNER, A 
SEAMSTRESS OR AN ARTIST! What we want is a design 


that will appeal to you and to other women just like you. You 


new and different styles of Dresses. 
fering 27 
Dresses. You 


DON’T HAVE TO BE 


know what you like—cash in on it! 
Take your pencil and, on the 


Start on. 


the design they judge 


These designs show 
how your ideas may 
be worked in. 


and for the 
each. 
the event of a tie. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES 


Don’t color the illustration unless you wish. Plan a Dress for gen- 
eral, house, or sportswear. Use any kind of trimming you think best. 
Clip out the illustration above after you have finished the Dress and 
mail it to us along with your complete name and address. All entries 


must be mailed before September 15, 1937. 


illustration at the right, 
whatever ideas you have in mind for making an attractive Dress, us- 
ing either pleats, ruffles, fancy pockets, odd-shaped collar, buttons, 
etc. Maybe you have a Dress that you have made which you par- 
ticularly like or which others like on you 
—perhaps you can get an idea from it to 


Don’t say you CAN’T, for people who 
say they can’t are just the ones who have 
good ideas. Your original Dress style will 
be judged by 3 competent judges, and for 
best 
$50.00 in cash; for second best, 
25 remaining prizes, 
Duplicate prizes will be given in 
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get whatever the butcher thinks they 
want. To aid homemakers in select- 
ing the kind of chicken most suited to 
their needs, Professor L. M. Hurd, of 
the extension service of New York 
State College of Agriculture, recently 
offered the following information on 
five common types of chicken: 
Broilers—Soft meat and tender; six 
to 14 weeks old; three-fourths to two 
and a half pounds in weight; for broil- 
ing, frying or roasting. 
Fryers—Differ from broilers in size 
and age (heavier and older); two and 


a half to three and a half pounds; 

for frying or roasting. 
Roasters — Tender; five to nine 

months old; four pounds or over; for 


frying or roasting. 
Stags—Young male chickens too old 
for frying; require a few hours stew- 


ing to make their hard and coarse 
meat tender. 
Stewing Hens—One year old or 


more; more tender than stags; two and 
a half pounds or over; for braising 
or stewing. 

ee ee 


Week’s Hints 


@ Overcooking of jams, jellies and 
butters not only impairs their natural 
flavor, but makes them too thick. 

@ Slices of hard-boiled eggs insert- 
ed in green pepper rings make an at- 
tractive garnish for salads. 

@ Grass stains may be removed 
from most white summer clothing by 
using soap and cold water, or alcohol. 





Dress 























we are of- 


draw in 


we will pay 
$25.00; 
$1.00 


IF YOU ARE PROMPT in sending in your entry, and it is selected as a prize winner, you will receive 
a house dress as a special prize for promptness in addition to the cash prizes offered. Send only one entry to 


FASHION DEPARTMENT 101, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 






















































































































































































































































































































































EDITORIAL 





Up Pops the Bard 


For last week’s personality in the 
news we give you William Shakes- 
peare. His words were brought to 
bear on two important occasions—one 
in the White House, the other in the 
little state of Delaware. 

The White House quotation was 
Mercutio’s “A plague o’ both your 
houses!” It was borrowed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to express the prevail- 
ing attitude toward the nastier ele- 
ments on both sides of the current 
labor unpleasantness. “’Tis enough, 
*twill serve”—it summed up the feel- 
ings of the nation. 

The other quotations, all full of fine 
romantic significance, were from more 
than one scene in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
If they were employed too much, they 
were at least agreeably apt. They had 
bearing on the year’s most distinguish- 
ed American marriage, on the merger 
of two famous families, “both alike in 
dignity” but bitterly at odds in poli- 
tics and social philosophy. A Roose- 
velt boy and a Du Pont girl let no 
differences stand between them. As 
far as they were concerned, Juliet’s 
words were mutually applicable: 
“°Tis but thy name that is my enemy 
..» What’s in a name? that which 
we call a rose, by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” 

We mention these quotations merely 
because we want to explain why we 
are in almost complete awe of Shakes- 
peare. Physically dead for more than 
300 years, the Bard still lives through 
his poetry, keeps thrusting himself 
forward century after century. What- 
ever the occasion, he pops up; what- 
ever the incident, he yields a cogent 
and appropriate passage. Labor or 
politics, love or hate, life or death— 
he has something wonderful to say of 
all things. 

Emerson, whom the Bard amazed 
no less than he has amazed most peo- 
ple, had this to say: 


What point of morals, of manners, 
of economy, of philosophy, of religion, 
of taste, of the conduct of life, has he 
not settled? . What maiden has 
not found him finer than her deli- 


cacy? What lover has he not out- 
loved? What sage has he not out- 
seen? What gentlemen has he not 


instructed ...? 


Shakespeare’s shadow dwarfs the 
contemporary world. His beautiful 
and potent timelessness makes much 
of the 20th Century look like a gaudy 
carnival. When presidents or kings 
grope for expression, he offers the 
words; when men seek a font of in- 
tellectual grandeur and poetic loveli- 
ness, they find none better than the 
Bard. No wonder modern writers are 
sometimes discouraged. In his half 
century of life, he left few avenues of 
literature unexplored. Most voices 
of this day will bleat themselves into 


an eternal stillness, but Shakespeare 
will remain to lend his deathless com- 
ment, whether it be on labor situa- 
tions or love affairs. 


q 
Worth Attention 


During the past several weeks, much 
criticism has been directed against 
the Wagner Act for its failure to de- 
fine the responsibilities of labor. The 
point has been made that the Act “reg- 
ulates” the employer but does nothing 
about “regulating” the employee. 
There is some justification for this 
complaint because the legislation in 
question is almost exclusively con- 
cerned with protecting the worker 
and not at all concerned with naming 
things he should be accountable for. 

In the present labor situation, there 
have been many clear cases of irre- 
sponsibility on the part of strikers. 
As a result, the impression is inesca- 
pable that John L, Lewis and the C, L. 
O. have failed to spread proper disci- 
pline through the ranks. As a result, 
too, there has been a demand for leg- 
islation to complement the Wagner 
Act by setting up certain rules gov- 
erning the actions of strikers. For 
this reason, Michigan’s new Labor Re- 
lations Act will bear watching. In 
effect, it serves as a companion piece 
to the national law and does what the 
latter does not do—it defines a few of 
labor’s more obvious responsibilities. 

To begin with, the Michigan law 
recognizes the rights of labor to or- 
ganize, strike and picket, but it sets 
down certain reservations. It forbids 
picketing, for instance, when picket- 
ing interferes with the free use of 
highways or with the coming or going 
of non-striking workers in factory or 
home. This type of picketing is in- 
limidation and it has caused many a 
clash in recent weeks. In Michigan, it 
is now ruled out by specific law. 

Another important part of the 
Michigan law has to do with the mass 
movement of pickets. It forbids picket- 
ing by persons or organizations who 
are not party to the dispute in a closed 
plant. This means that sympathetic 
groups may not join forces with strik- 
ing pickets in mass demonstrations 
outside struck mills or factories. In 
the past, such demonstrations have 
led to violence and death. 

In thus setting forth a reasonable 
control over factors that endanger 
public peace, Michigan has done an 
admirable job. Although its new law 
is still untested, it plainly promises to 
help relieve the state of possible seri- 
ous violence in strikes. At the same 
time, it sets up a board of industrial 
relations with power to investigate 
labor troubles and suggest methods of 
mediation and arbitration. When it 
comes to an actual test, it will be worth 
the attention of the whole country 
because it may be the answer to those 
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who feel that the Wagner Act is nj 
altogether adequate.- Michigan’s 1a\, 
may prove itself a good working moi | 
for similar legislation on a nation 
scale. 

Not many will deny that labor’s ; 
sponsibilities should be set down 
some form, either through state 
Federal action. Recent events ha 
shown that discipline is lacking 
part of labor’s ranks. This is pn 
completely the fault of men like Jo! 
L. Lewis. When workers begin to o 
ganize in a vast movement, some 
them are likely to grow out of hai 
committing acts that are vigorous 
deplored by their leaders as well 
by the public at large. It is not su 
prising, therefore, that Michigan’s la 
has been favorably received not on!, 
by employers but also by both 1! 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. It sugges 
a method to other states where th: 
Wagner Act, operating by itself, has 
not served adequately. It may be tha 
it can be used as a model for state le 
islation complementing the nation 
law. In any event, it definitely is 
step in the right direction. 


gq 
Decay of the Dubats 


Disturbing news has just come o: 
of Africa, news of a nature that mus! 
sadden all who hate to see old cus- 
toms pass, or who fear that too many, 
creature comforts are engulfing the 
world. 

The situation is this: 10,000 African 
troops went to Rome on a visit—Li- 
byan Spahis, Eritrean Askaris anil 
Somaliland Dubats. Enjoying them- 
selves in the fair city of Il Duce, th 
Spahis and the Askaris spent thei: 
money on umbrellas, walking sticks 
and aluminum pots. But th 
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fine 
Dubats, those hardened desert figh! 

ers, did a shocking thing—they too! 
back to Africa mattresses and feathe 

pillows. They were entranced b 

them. 

To understand the meaning of this, 
one must understand that from thei 
earliest day, the Dubats have done al! 
their resting by standing on one leg 
Until they went to Rome and got ideas 
there was no sight in the world quit 
like a group of Dubats at ease—eac! 
standing on one leg, the sole of on 
foot pressed against the supportin 
thigh. 

But now they have mattresses an 
feather pillows. Their children w 
doubtedly will grow soft, reclining o: 
well-upholstered bedsprings. The ol 
Dubat knack for resting while erec! 
will vanish. A hardy race will lose it 
chief charm, its great mark of distinc- 
tion. It will no longer stand out fron 
the crowd on its own one leg. It wil 
lose its place beside the Pyramids a 
one of earth’s great wonders. 

Beware your mattresses, Dubats 
Beware your pillows! They may bi 
your undoing. What good is a goo: 
night’s rest if it means you forfeit th: 
admiration of this more  civilizes 
world—a world so gouty, so soft, s« 
lost in comfort, that it can hardl) 
strike a one-leg stance even for exer 
cise, let alone resting? 

A 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Cotton Carryover 


One of the cotton farmer’s worst 
headaches every year is the old-crop 
carryover. Even when cotton con- 
sumption is booming, the surplus pro- 
duction of former seasons invariably 
eats into prices and takes money out 
of the producer’s pockets. 

This year, according to the latest 
report of the U. S, Department of 
Agriculture, the cotton farmer’s carry- 
over headache will be less by about 
1,000,000 bales than it was in 1936. 
When the new marketing season opens 
the first of next month, the old-crop 
cotton in storage will be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 4,400,000 bales. 
This load will be less than half that 
under which the cotton farmer stag- 
gered in his worst year, 1932. That 
year the carryover figure hit an all- 
time high of 9,580,000 bales. 

Although the feverish activity of 
domestic mills during the winter had 
somewhat slackened its pace, accord- 
ng to the government report, home 
consumption of cotton this season was 
expected to set a new record of about 
7,800,000 bales. The Department warn- 
ed that farm income from this high 
figure might be somewhat offset by a 
sharp slump in cotton exports. Ex- 
traordinary increases in foreign pro- 
duction and the uncertain political 
situation abroad might cut export cot- 
ton to about 5,500,000 bales, the De- 
partment explained. 





insurance Frauds 


John Doe is a window-washer. He 
ioes not make much money, and he 
often worries about what would hap- 
pen to his wife and three small chil- 
dren if he should fall and break an 
arm or a leg. One day he gets a hand- 
some folder in the mail offering him 
1 very large sum of insurance against 
just such an accident at a very small 
rate. It looks good. He talks it over 
with his wife, sends a payment to the 
insurance company and gets a policy. 

Some time later, John Doe does fall 
and break his leg. His wife, with 
her income cut off, sends a statement 
to the insurance company and asks 
for immediate payment so she can 
continue to clothe and feed her family 
while her husband is in the hospital. 
The money never comes. The insur- 
ance company is a fraud. 

To combat such insurance rackets, 
which were found flourishing all over 
the United States, the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at its con- 
vention in Philadelphia last fortnight 
urged adoption by the Federal gov- 
ernment of a law prohibiting use of 
the mails to unsupervised insurance 
companies. 

Fraudulent insurance companies, 
the report explained, generally oper- 
ate under lax laws still persisting in 






some states which do not require strict 
supervision of companies by state in- 
surance boards. Most of the fake con- 
cerns work exclusively through the 
mails. They concentrate on life, ac- 
cident and health insurance policies. 
Their offers sound extremely attrac- 
tive to the average man or woman. 
But, when the time comes to collect, 
one of several hitches may occur. It 
may turn out that despite the seem- 
ingly liberal terms of the policy, very 
few accidents are actually covered. In 
many. cases, the company never had 
any intention of meeting claims. The 
victims of such companies soon find 
that appeal to the courts will mean 
hiring a lawyer and traveling many 
miles to bring suit in the proper legal 
jurisdiction. And even when an ex- 
pensive suit is brought, the victim has 
no guarantee that the company will 
be able to meet judgment. 

Until recently, the Association had 
recommended state action against the 
insurance racket. Failing this, the 
executive committee urged that only 
the Federal government, through its 
power over the mails, could act effec- 
tively. The suggested Federal law 
would bar the mails to all insurance 
companies not working under state 
laws requiring strict government 
supervision. Decision on the meas- 
ure, which met some opposition in the 
convention, was delayed until the next 
Association meeting in December. 

——————_— LS ———— 


Food Costs 


How much should Americans spend 
a week for food? 

Top price for “an inexpensive but 
adequate diet,’ according to studies 
just completed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, should be about $2.70 per per- 
son per week. Nobody, said the Bu- 
reau last week, could eat healthily for 
less than $1.80 a week. 

Food costs vary between those ex- 
tremes according to regions and eat- 
ing habits. Small city families in the 
Northeast, where prices are highest, 
must spend the most. Negroes in the 
South, whose diet is traditionally 
simpler than that of other races, can 
get along adequately, according to the 
Bureau, on as little as $1.80 per week. 
On the Pacific coast, $2.50 is the mini- 
mum for an adequate diet, and South- 
ern whites should spend $2.35 a week 
for food. Farm families in all re- 
gions, because their home-produced 
food is cheaper than that bought re- 
tail, can spend less than all others. 

How much do Americans spend a 
week for food? Not enough, accord- 
ing to the Bureau. Of 20,000 self-sup- 
porting small-town and farm families 
studied, 30 per cent on the Pacific 
coast, 35 per cent in New England, 40 
per cent of Southern whites and 60 
per cent of Southern Negroes skimp- 
ed their food budgets too much. 





BRAIN 
TEASER 


When a person gets lost in the 
woods, it is pretty generally con- 
ceded that he isn’t sufficiently in- 
formed on the territory. To find 
one’s way about in the wilderness 
of today’s complex life, one must 
be well informed. Could you, for 
instance, answer the following 
questions ? 


1. What is the largest weekly 
news magazine in the 
country? 


. What weekly news maga- 
zine is edited and publish- 
ed right in Washington, 
D. C. 


. What is the most frequent- 
ly quoted magazine in 
America? 


The answer to all these questions 
is—PATHFINDER! This amaz- 
ing news magazine, published 
first in Grover Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration, and issued weekly 
ever since, is used for refer- 
ence in libraries and colleges and 
is read by more than a million 
subscribers. 


Edited in the center of world in- 
terest today — Washington, D. C. 
—PATHFINDER writes all the 
news and gets all the news right. 
Be fully informed. Join the mil- 
lions who read PATHFINDER 
weekly. 52 issues cost you only 
$1, less than two cents a week. 
Send the coupon now! 


Tear Off and Mail 
- -_— — -_ -_ - -_= —_ — - — —_ 
7107 
PATHFINDER 
Washington, D. C. 


I want the news direct from Washing- 
ton, D. C. I am enclosing $1.00 for a 
year’s subscription to PATHFINDER. 
(Send currency at publisher’s risk). 


City and State 
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William Randolph Hearst 


Biographers of William Randolph 
Hearst have often predicted that the 
great corporate empire which he has 
built in the past 50 years, would totter 
after his death and finally collapse be- 
cause his heirs would be unable to 
hold it together. Last week it was 
evident that the underpinning of the 
structure had been somewhat loosen- 
ed. It was believed that Mr. Hearst, 
who is now 74, might possibly witness 
the collapse himself. 

Early last spring, the need for mon- 
ey forced Hearst to ask the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for permis- 
sion to offer $35,500,000 in bonds for 
sale to the public. In accordance with 
the Securities Act of 1933, the SEC 
began to investigate for possible omis- 
sions and falsifications. At present the 
publisher’s application is still pending. 

Further evidence of financial 
troubles within the Hearst empire was 
the death two weeks ago of the New 
York American, The Sunday edition 
was continued, but daily features were 
absorbed by the Daily Mirror, Hearst 
morning tabloid, and the Journal, 
Hearst afternoon paper. 

End of the New York American 
still left Hearst with a list of news- 
papers as high as 27. Of this number 
about half are money losers. While 
these papers appear in practically 
every important city in the country, 
Hearst’s supplement, The American 
Weekly, is farmed out to other than 
Hearst papers all over the United 
States. The International News Serv- 
ice, King Features Syndicate, the 
International Feature Service, Uni- 
versal Service and International News 
Photos are all Hearst properties. 
Hearst’s American audience can be 
estimated as high as 30,000,000 read- 
ers daily. 

Hearst owns nine American maga- 
zines, including the big money-makers 
Good Housekeeping and Cosmopoli- 
tan. In Great Britain he has four 
magazines, all financial losses. He 
owns a chain of radio stations in Okla- 
homa and Texas of which Elliott 
Roosevelt is the vice-president. In ad- 
dition to a half-interest in the “News 
of the Day” movie reel, Hearst owns 
the film company, Cosmopolitan Pro- 
ductions, and a tremendous amount of 
private property. His large ranches 
and estates, situated in Canada, 
Mexico, and Great Britain as well 
as in the United States, cover a total 
of 1,220,000 acres. “Smaller ranches” 
bring his holdings to nearly 2,000,000 
acres—more than the areas of Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island put together. 

In midtown New York, mostly in 
the area around Columbus Circle, 
Hearst owns real estate worth about 
$60,000,000. In fact, he owns more of 
Manhattan than J. P. Morgan, the 
Rockefellers, the Astors, or the Van- 
derbilts. 





Perhaps the major portion of 
Hearst’s income, however, comes from 
his mining interests. Besides copper, 
silver and gold mines in Utah and 
Nevada and in Mexico and Peru, he 
owns the famous Homestake mine in 
South Dakota. In addition he has a 
large interest in the American Metals 
Company. The Homestake mine alone 
was valued at $86,000,000 in 1936. 

Hearst’s genius for making money 
was inherited from his father, George 
Hearst. George Hearst was amazing- 
ly successful in acquiring rich mining 
interests in the western part of the 
country. In 1860 he married Phebe 
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Hearst Played Up “Gee-Whiz” Emotion 


Apperson, daughter of a wealthy Mis- 
souri farmer, and took her to live 
with him on San Francisco’s fashion- 
able Nob Hill. There on April 29, 
1863, William Randolph Hearst was 
born. He inherited his father’s feel 
for money and his mother’s love for 
things cultural and artistic. 

William Randolph Hearst’s years in 
grammar school, preparatory school 
and college were marked by boister- 
ousness. His only accomplishment at 
Harvard University was obtaining the 
business managership of a humorous 
publication, the Lampoon. He did 
show an interest in newspapers, was 
often seen in the Boston Globe offices, 
and intently studied Joseph Pulitzer’s 
New York World. After cutting a 
stormy path through Harvard for two 
and a half years, he was expelled in 
the middle of his junior year for a 
practical joke against the dignity of 
faculty members. 

Hearst returned to San Francisco 
and asked his father, who was then a 
U. S. senator, to give him the Ez- 
aminer, Senator Hearst had used the 
paper for his own political purposes 
and after some argument handed it 
over to his son. The senator died soon 
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afterward and half of his fortune o/ 
$17,000,000 fell into his son’s hands 

With plenty of money to spend 
young William bought the best jou: 
nalistic brains to be had and went to 
work boosting the Examiner’s circ: 
lation with crusades for a better cit 
charter and lower water rates. Co! 
tributors to the paper were such fa- 
mous men as Edwin Markham, An 
brose Bierce and Mark Twain, 

Taking Pulitzer’s sensational nev 
as an example, Hearst began to start! 
San Francisco’s citizens with journal! 
istic jazz. The Examiner's office wa 
given the title, which has since bee: 
given to every other Hearst newspape 
office, the “madhouse.” Arthur M« 
Ewen, whom Hearst brought to th 
Examiner from Harvard, epitomized 
Hearst’s objective by saying: ““Wha 
we’re after is the gee-whiz emotion. 

Hearst tired of San Francisco and i 
1895 moved to New York and purchas 
ed the Journal, for $180,000. He pou: 
ed $7,000,000 into the paper before it 
began to pay. Part of the staff he 
brought from California, the rest h: 
lured off Pulitzer’s World by offerin: 
them fabulous salaries. Hearst almost 
never developed his own talent. He 
preferred to obtain it second hand 
from more skillful executives. 

Hearst’s Journal staff didn’t bothe 
to gather news. They went afte: 
“splash sensations.” Real news was 
“lifted” from the other newspapers 
and rewritten. The editorial offic: 
would be dead until the first edition: 
of the other papers appeared and the: 
it would be galvanized into action. 

Rewriting still is done to some ex- 
tent by all papers, but nobody excep! 
Hearst has ever appropriated the 
whole news report of competitiors. In 
1917, The Associated Press won a case 
against Hearst for taking AP news 
reports and circulating them at cheap 
er rates to members of his Interna 
tional News Service. Last winter the 
Los Angeles Times caught Hearst's 
Examiner “lifting” Times pictures. 

Both Hearst and Pulitzer saw a way 
to gain circulation through fomenting 
the Spanish-American War. Al- 
though the revolutionary party in 
Cuba was small and most Cubans were 
apathetic, the Journal made it appear 
that all Cubans hated Spain. Hearst 
had no correspondent in Cuba, but the 
Journal regularly carried scare head- 
lines and “atrocity” stories with 
“Havana” date lines. When a Hearst 
artist wired back from Cuba that there 
was nothing happening, Hearst re- 
plied: “You furnish the pictures, [ll 
furnish the war.” War was declared 
May 5, 1898. 

Hearst backed William Jennings 
Bryan for President in 1896. The 
Journal made it appear that Bryan 
might win, and the stock market at 
once fell, due to’ Bryan’s free silver 
policies. Some time after Bryan lost 
to McKinley, it turned out that Hearst 
had opposed free silver personally and 
had played the market to fall. 

In 1900, Hearst again opposed Mc- 
Kinley and backed Bryan, who was 
then running on an anti-imperialism 
platform and denouncing the seizure 
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of the Spanish colonies. Yet Hearst 
had helped to instigate the Spanish 
War and later had advocated such im- 
perialistic doctrines as the annexation 
of the Philippines. 

Throughout his four and a half years 
as President, McKinley was criticized 
by Hearst. In one editorial Hearst 
said: “If bad men cannot be got rid 
of except by kiHing, then the killing 

ust be done.” A poem by Ambrose 
Bierce contained the lines: “The bullet 

. is speeding here to stretch McKin- 
ley on his bier.” When McKinley was 
shot, the Journal did an about-face 
and praised him. Opposition papers 
brought out the “death” clippings and 
ecused Hearst of being “un-Amer- 
can”—a term he has since applied to 
many opponents. Hearst changed the 
name of the morning edition of the 
journal to the American and the edi- 
torial policy became rabidly patriotic. 

By 1904, the evening paper in New 
York was making money, and Hearst 
felt he could safely turn his attention 
to politics. After failing to get the 
Presidential nomination, he won a 

eat in Congress with the aid of Tam- 
many. ‘The following year, Hearst 
split with Tammany and ran on his 
own for mayor of New York. He was 
defeated, so in 1906 he lined up with 
fammany again and was given the 
Democratic nomination for the gov- 
ernorship of New York—for $500,006 
cash. When the election was over, the 
whole Democratic ticket had won ex- 
cept Hearst. A Republican, Charles 
Evans Hughes, had been elected Gov- 
ernor of New York. In 1909, Hearst 
was again a candidate for mayor on 
the “Civic Alliance” ticket. His de- 
feat was worse than in 1905. 

After his defeats, Hearst gave up his 
personal political ambitions and ex- 
changed his frock coat_and black 
slouch hat, then the traditional garb 
of the politician, for business suits. 
Since German-American brokers were 
financing the expansion of his news- 
paper empire, it was regarded as nat- 
ural that Hearst should beat the tom- 
toms for Germany when the World 
war broke out. Hearst papers boomed 
the German cause, criticized the Allies, 
and advised the United States not to 
lend money abroad. When this coun- 
try entered the War, Hearst advised 
in his editorial columns that we keep 
most of our men and ships at home to 
defend America. 

Not only was Hearst influential in 
turning public sentiment against Wil- 

son’s League of Nations, but after the 
war he continued to see eye to eye 
with Germany. The Weimar Republic, 
which sprang up in Germany in 1919, 
struck up cordial relations with the 
Russian Soviet Government. Imme- 
diately Hearst shouted the cause of 
Communism. However, when Hitler 
and his National Socialists came to 
power, Hearst turned on the Commu- 
nists and suddenly began leaning to- 
ward Fascism and has been leaning 
that way ever since. 

During the war, Hearst kept his 
fingers in city and state politics. For 
a time he backed Al Smith and saw 
him get the governorship. Smith was 


too independent for Hearst, Hearst too 
domineering to suit Smith. The two 
split apart, and Smith’s political star 
continued to rise while Hearst’s went 
into a decline. 


During the decade following the 
War, Hearst was mildly active in 


presidential campaigns. In spite of his 
Democratic principles, Hearst sup- 
ported Harding against Cox in 1920. 
One factor was the League of Nations. 
Harding was leery of any “entangling 
foreign alliance.” Cox, inheriting the 
League from Wilson, had to support it. 
The 1924 and 1928 campaigns saw very 
little of Hearst. He had purchased St. 
Donat’s castle in Wales. This acquisi- 
tion seemed to complete a transition 
in Hearst from political liberal to pro- 
nounced capitalist. 

In 1932, Hearst uncovered John 
Nance Garner, “Texas Jack,” and 
nominated him for the Presidency in a 
radio speech. At the convention Hearst 
accomplished an adroit switch and 
turned Garner and California over to 
Roosevelt. At first, Hearst was satis- 
fied with Roosevelt, but after talking 
with Nazi officials in Germany in 1934 
he decided that the American capital- 
ist system was endangered. Editorials 
pointed out “subversive influences” 
everywhere, and Hearst tried unsuc- 
cessfully to prove that Communism 
was rampant in America, 

Hearst visited Alfred M. Landon in 
December, 1935. The Governor’s quiet 
manner and his feat of balancing the 
Kansas budget appealed to Hearst. 
Hearst papers called for Landon for 
President. When his candidate re- 
ceived only 8 electoral votes, Mr. 
Hearst did another remarkable about- 
face and declared it to be the “duty” 
of every American to give Roosevelt 
support. A few weeks later Hearst’s 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer had a new 
publisher. He was Roosevelt’s son-in- 
law, John Boettiger. The new pub- 
lisher’s wife and the paper’s new 
women’s editor was the former Anna 
Roosevelt Dall. 

Although the names of Millicent 
Willson Hearst and William Randolph 
Hearst are seldom heard in conjunc- 
tion, the two were married in 1903. 
Mrs. Hearst bore five sons, none of 
whom seems destined to take over the 
whole Hearst empire. The two were 
estranged in 1922, and Hearst settled 
$15,000,000 on his wife. She has used 
this money for philanthropic work in 


New York City. Even before 1922, 
Hearst preferred the company of 
Marion Davies. The two are seen to- 
gether constantly, and Miss Davies 


often visits the publisher at his estates 
here and abroad. Although decidedly 
a poor actress, she often appears in 
pictures opposite such topnotch stars 
as Clark Gable and Robert Montgom- 
ery. She is president of Hearst’s Cos- 
mopolitan Productions (movies) at 
yearly salary of $104,000. 

It may be that Hearst is not worried 


(Continued on page 20) 





Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job 7. 
eost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
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STOP PAIN QUICK] 


RATTLESNAKE, OIL 
a) MPOUND OINTMENT 


This pre- Death defiant men invade 
cious oil Everglades to get this ore 
is taken cious boon to qeaknd. 


from 
healthy 
adult vi- 


oellent for oe 


The most excruciating pains of Sciatica, Rheumatism, Ar- 
thritis, Gout, Lumbago, Neuralgia, Muse jes and Joints ‘give 
way like magic under this far- famed Rattlesnake Oil com- 
ound ointment. Nothing in all the world is in as high 
avor for pain relief as Rattlesnake Oil Compound. If you 
follow the simple directions earefully even the first ap- 
plication gives relief in the most stubborn cases. 


SEND NO MONEY Action now brings quick relief. 
Order now by postcard or tele- 
am. Pay postman only $1.00, plus postage on arrival, 
f not satisfied after using half of jar, return balance and 
get your dollar back 
THE RATTLESNAKE PRODUCTS CO. 
_Sest. & 1007 Coral Gabtes, Fin 


CIVIL SERVICE 


UABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ee SN, O D. C. 


ie EASY 4 A TO BETTER $ '9ps-Goon PAY? 

‘e furnish dozens of item: ectrical Faulp- 
Cir to train you by otk aishop 

doin, Fi y ibs right in your home. 

tes for. ane Book and a” detaila. 


STITUTE, inc 
Dept. ier H, Hinsdale, iilinols 
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SATURDAY 


BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Parent’s Magazine, 


po ; 6 mos, 
oe are —Pictoria!l Review, 1 yr. 
—Breeder’s Gazette —Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
3 ws ° —Screen Book, 1 yr. 


—Screen Play, 1 yr. 

—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

—True Confessions, 1 yr. 

—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 

—_— Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 
yrs. 2 yrs 

—Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Weusnn s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No chan nge or substitution in the list of magasines 
permitte Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





Two With a Message 


When Eugene Brieux wrote a play 
called “Damaged Goods” 25 years ago, 
those who saw or read it were highly 
shocked. Two years later when the 
play was transferred to the screen, 
only a few reviewers dared praise the 
courage of producers who made the 
film version. 

Last week a new version of “Dam- 
aged Goods,” and another picture, 
“Damaged Lives,”—similar to it in 
story and _ treatment—were being 
shown in movie theaters. Intelligent 
audiences gave no signs of being 
shocked. Without any abash, review- 
ers, came forth with their praises. 

In. presenting two pictures which 
deal with the subject of social dis- 
eases, Hollywood producers proved 
that they could, when an occasion de- 
manded, be more than masters of en- 
tertainment. Hollywood always has 
been quick to turn current problems, 
such as gangster warfare and lynch- 
ing, into movie material. In doing so, 
however, the dramatic appeal of the 
subject has always been a first con- 
sideration. With the crusade against 
syphilis and gonorrhea now so much 
before the public, the producers have 
made a sincere effort to give the enter- 
tainment value of “Damaged Goods” 
and “Damaged Lives” secondary con- 
sideration and drive home a telling 
message. 

Unmarred by sensationalism, both 
pictures present the stories of young 
couples whose lives are almost wreck- 
ed by the folly of the young husbands. 
“Damaged Lives,” the more forceful 
of the two, closes with a worthwhile 
half-hour lecture. 

In a more entertaining version of 
virtually the same story, “Damaged 
Goods” ends with the doctor, whose 
advice was originally unheeded by the 
young husband, telling the _ bride’s 
Congressman-father of the need for 
government action in fighting social 
diseases. 

The producer of “Damaged Goods” 
almost was frustrated in his attempt to 
aid the U. S. Public Health Service in 
its campaign to educate the nation to 
venereal diseases. Banned by the New 
York State censors, the picture opened 
only after the first decision was over- 
ruled by the State Board of Regents. 
A more fortunate send-off was re- 
ceived by “Damaged Lives,” which had 
the backing of the New York Com- 
missioner of Health and the American 
Social Hygiene Association. 

a_i 


You'll Be Seeing 

Wee Willie Winkie (20th Century- 
Fox): This is not just another “cute” 
picture for Shirley Temple fans. It is 
a dramatic presentation of Kipling’s 
colorful story of romance and adven- 


ture in India’s treacherous Khyber 
2ass. Besides thrilling action, gruff 





comedy and appealing romance, the 
movie presents a new personality to 
the screen—a Shirley Temple who has 
lost her childish coyness and gained a 
more convincing charm. Supporting 
her in the vibrant story of fierce war- 
fare between savages and British sol- 
diers are Victor McLaglen, Aubrey 
Smith, June Lang, Michael Whalen, 
Cesar Romero, Douglas Scott, and Con- 
stance Collier. Here is one of the 
year’s best pieces of entertainment. 
Another Dawn (Warner Bros.): This 
picture seems to be full of people who 
suffer—and not always silently. Un- 
happiness first comes to Kay Francis 
when her fiance, an aero-motor inven- 
tor, flies into the dawn to meet death. 
With all feeling of love gone from her, 
Miss Francis marries Ian Hunter, a 

















Meredith Will Play ““Hamlet’’ (See Below) 


British officer in India. The marriage 
doesn’t add to the happiness of either 
husband or wife, and an illicit love 
for Errol Flynn doesn’t prove any 
too enjoyable for Miss Francis. To 
add to the grief that seems to be con- 
tagious in the army post, the plot also 
includes the frustrated love of Frieda 
Inescort for Hunter. This picture can 
hardly be classed as good. 





‘ON THE AIR 
Bard at the Mike 


“T’ll put a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes.” 

So boasts Puck, woodland sprite in 
Shakespeare’s play “A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream.” 

Radio, which throws a girdle of 
sound “round about the earth” in a 
split second, will go Puck one better. 
Beginning July 12 at 9:00 P. M., EDST, 
93 stations of the Columbia Broadcast- 
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ing System will present the first of a 
cycle of eight hour-long Shakespeare 
dramas. 

Supported by a cast of more than 
100 experienced players will be such 
stage and screen stars as_ Burgess 
Meredith in “Hamlet,” Leslie Howard 
in “Much Ado About Nothing,” Walte: 
Huston in “Henry IV,” Tallulah Bank- 
head in “Twelfth Night,” and Edward 
G. Robinson in “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Meredith was the first to bi 
signed for a role in the CBS Shakes 
peare cycle. 

Modernistic cutting or adaptatior 
will not be resorted to in presenting 
the plays, but the programs will be 
held to an hour in an effort to insure 
the future of Shakespeare and othe: 
classics on the air. Programs of too 
great length have a tendency to tire 
radio audiences. EBS’s most difficul! 
problem in its Shakespearean cycles 
was in “Henry IV” where 6,600 lines 
of poetry had to be reduced to 1,600 
Treatment of all the plays will follow 
the accepted dramatic practice of 
highlighting the main theme and gloss 
ing over the sub-plots with whic! 
Shakespeare’s works abound. 

The one place where innovations 
will be made use of in the Shakespear: 
cycle is in the music. Victor Ray, di- 
rector of the CBS symphony orchestra 
will introduce leitmotifs to identify 
the various characters, indicate their 
natures and states of mind and advise 
the listeners of their exits and en- 
trances, 

Competing with CBS’s Shakespear- 
ean cycle will be John Barrymore's 
series of six 45-minute presentations 
of the Bard’s plays, the next to bs 
heard on July 12. Barrymore, who has 
placed his wife, Elaine Barrie, in the 
supporting casts, is giving what he 


calls a “streamlined” version of 
Shakespeare. Instead of cutting lines 


here and there, the actor will merely 
read certain passages after giving ex- 
planations and expositions necessary 
to express the meaning and “atmos- 
phere” of the dramas. 


Airwaves Briefs 

@ Amelia Earhart has been signed 
Dy NBC for an exclusive coast-to-coast 
broadcast when she completes her 
round-the-world trip. From San Fran- 
cisco, where her globe circling flight 
will end, she will review the out- 
Standing experiences of her trip. 

@ Doctors informed an Illinois boy 
of 19 that he had but six months to 
live. Told by his father that he might 
do anything he pleased, his first wish 
was to be interviewed on the Parks 
Johnson and Wally Butterworth NBC 
Vox Pop program. Last week he got 
his interview, then went to Hollywood 
to see how movies are made. 

q Airplanes and special launches 
will be used to help NBC cover the 
American Cup races to be run off Nan- 
tucket, Mass., beginning July 31, be- 
tween T. O. M. Sopwith’s English 
challenging yacht and the American 
defending craft. This will be the six- 
teenth struggle for the world’s most 
coveted yachting trophy. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


peculiar status as a 
} Federal city, Washington is theo- 
etically ruled by a board of three 
ommissioners appointed by the Pres- 
dent. Under Constitutional power, 
however, Congress makes all laws for 
the city government. Most of these 
ws originate in the House District 
ommittee whose chairman is unoffi- 
ily called “Mayor of Washington.” 
Last week the nation’s capital re- 
eived a brand new “mayor,” when 
epresentative Vincent L. Palmisano, 
laryland Democrat, formally took 
er chairmanship of the House: Dis- 
ct Committee. A committee mem- 
er for 10 years, Palmisano succeeded 
Representative Mary T. Norton, who 
for the past six years had _ been 
Washington’s first “lady mayor” (see 
page 12). 
Born in Italy 54 years ago, Palmisano 
is brought to America by his par- 
when a baby. Since 1887 his 
esidence has been Baltimore where 
he worked in a box factory at 11, as a 
stonemason’s helper at 15, in the real 
estate business at 21, and then in 
law since 1909. For the past 27 years, 
he has been active in Maryland poli- 
tics. Now serving his fifth consecutive 
term in the national legislature, he 
till adds a slight Italian touch to his 
east Baltimore accent. 


. . * 


[J NDER its 


ents 


Art: Washington's dream of becom- 
ng the world’s greatest art center last 
veek was three steps nearer being a 
eality. First, the Board of Regents of 
he Smithsonian Institution formally 
ecepted Andrew W. Mellon’s $50,- 
100,000 art collection, including 111 
paintings by old masters and 21 pieces 
of renaissance sculpture. Second, the 
Board appointed five trustees to ad- 
ninister the $11,000,000 National Gal- 
ery of Art donated to the nation by 
Mellon and now under construction. 
Third, the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission placed its stamp 
f approval on a program to create an 
xtensive art center on the north side 
f the Mall, between Fourth and 
Fourteenth streets, along Constitution 


venue, to house the nation’s outstand- 
ng paintings, sculpture and other 


forms of art. 

Child Welfare: The capital’s child 
velfare program took it on the chin 
ast week. The blow was delivered 
bv the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The Bureau, in 

lengthy report, condemned the Dis- 
trict’s provisions for caring for 
inder-privileged, delinquent and neg- 
ected children. 

The report pointed out that only 
wo cities in the country have a higher 
iverage of publicly dependent chil- 
dren than the District and that 16 of 
every 1,000 children under 18 in the 
apital are being cared for by public 
and private organizations because of 
delinquency or neglect (52 per cent at 
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Palmisano Is Washington’s New “Mayor” 
District was 
serious’ short- 


public expense). The 
criticized for three 
comings: 

1) Archaic provisions of the law 
relating to the Juvenile Court and the 
powers and duties of the Board of 
Public Welfare. 

2) Failure to provide an adequate 
staff for the child welfare division of 
the board. 

3) Maintenance funds insufficient to 
provide for each child the kind of care 
needed. 

Declaring that the problems con- 
fronting the city’s child welfare di- 
vision and its Juvenile Court were sub- 
stantially the same today as they tre 
15 or 20 years ago, the Bureau urged 
immediate revision of Washington’s 
child welfare laws and the appropria- 
tion of adequate funds for a more 
humane and effective program. 


Capital Briefs 


@ Officials of the Washington Monu- 
ment reported last week that of the 
more than 100,000 visitors traveling to 
the top of that 555-foot shaft each 
month, nearly a fifth of them prefer 
to hike up and down the winding stairs 
rather than use the elevator. 

@ Because Washington’s = small- 
loans law, dating back to 1913, limits 
interest rates to one per cent monthly, 
this type of lending is virtually profit- 
less when done legally. Thus Wash- 
ingtonians needing small sums for 
emergency purposes are forced to turn 
to loan sharks operating illegally in 
the District or in neighboring states 
where interest charges run as high as 
$2 per cent annually. 

@ Elizabeth McDuffie, 55-year-old 
colored third-floor maid at the White 
House and wife of Irvin H. McDuffie, 
President Roosevelt’s valet, has an am- 
bition to play the role of “Mammy” in 
the movie version of “Gone With the 
Wind.” The President was reported to 
have termed it a “grand idea 
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GENTS‘:50 


4 profits for ; full or spare 
time. Over 200 household necessities— 
things people must buy. Proven fast sel- 
ers; steady repeaters, earnings ver 1 ay 
day. FORD TUDOR SEDAN GIV : 
YOU AS BONUS. I'll show you — 
to start at once; send you everythin Big 
pis lay Outfit and quick cash plans tails 
REE no obligation. Just send name on postcard 


ALBERT mus, 4122 Meemeuth Ave., Cincinnatl, 0. 


» KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills files. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill — 
Willnot soil or injure anything. 
Lasts all season. 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’ klyn,N. a 
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Marvelous new secret process! 
Any a or picture repro- 
ducec permanentiy on ex 
quisite gem.-like ring A 
priceless keepsake! Guaran- 
teed! Sample ring from any 
»hoto you cond only. 

ND NO MONEY — Everyone 
wants PICTURE RING. Show ring —take orders — 
make money! Just send photo with strip of paper 
trimmed so ends meet around finger for size. Pay post 
man only 59c, plus few cents pos . Photo returned 
with ring. Money back if not delighted. Order NOW! 
PICTORIAL RING CO., Dept. 6-49, Cincinnati, O. 
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Tam _BUS INESS _ 


Handle Nationally Advertised line Drug 
Sundries, Toilet Goods, Novelties 
ey) Notions— including Laymon’ es Aspirin—Tested an 
Approved by Good fone coping Bureas. 

All sold from Seif-Hel counter Dis- 

plays. ay make DOUBLE 

Profits. You make upto 112%, Ne 
investment to start. Facts Free. 
WORLD'S PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 7ag . Spencer, indiana 


weer FREE SUIT: IT: . 


4 
Thi GIVEN YOU ASA anny NVI 


AND MAKE BIG PROFITS DAILY c 


Chance to get Made-to-Measure Suit FREE as Bonus 
right away! Wear it! Show friends how to save up to 
10. Take orders. Make up to $7 per suit including suit 
ree of cost plus Cash Bonus. bvery suit Made-to- 
Measure—Ali Wool. Money back guarantee. No limit 
THE NEW 
FRENCH 
— shade. SHAMPO-KOLOR won't rub off. WAY 
Colors roots;leaves hair soft,natural; permi 
verm.wave.Free Book, Valligny Prod., Inc., Dpt.6-A, 254 W.31 81.0.1. 
Pa AL LTER-TI VE rane 


to number of Free Bonus Suits RK you. Fine 
Supplies the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 









Coametics, 





















Traveling Case and large samples FREE. 
0. K. TAILORING CO., INC., 
325 S. Market oe Dept. 77, Chicago, Ill. 





COLOR your HAI 


and color your hair at the same time, 





NATURE’S aoxone TONIC 


Will no tome 
GET A BOTTLE TODAY aE T'S 





or ASTHMA 
TREATMENT on TRIAL. 
If satisfied. send $1; if 
not, it's FREE. Write for 
it today. State which. 


W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio vontaadl — onio 


wouio yov... 


SHOW::SUIT by 


...TOYOUR NEIGHBORS... A\\ 


if | send it Without Cost? 


I'll show you how to turn your 
Spare Time into Big Money 


No Experience Necessary 


Here’s your opportunity to get a fine new tailored- 
to-measure suit without a penny’s cost No money 
or experience necessary. If you would like to wear 
and introduce our guaranteed made to measure suits 
to a few friends and neighbors, w.ite today. I'll 
show you how to get your suit as a Bonus—also 
how to make BIG MONEY in spare time. Send no 
money! Just meil letter or postcard and receive 
beautiful woolen samples and complete details PREE 
FAIRBANKS TAILORING 0O0O., 2324 Wabansia, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Continued from page 17) 





at present. Perhaps he can use his 
private fortune to hold his empire 
together. When totalled, Hearst’s 
wealth can be estimated at somewhere 
over $200,000,000, and his yearly in- 
come is probably between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000. One bank has signi- 
fied its willingness to lend Mr. Hearst 
$15,000,000 at any time. Probably he 
could secure additional sums _ else- 
where and thus raise the needed $35,- 
000,000 even though the SEC forbids 
him to sell bonds. 

If Mr. Hearst succeeds in raising the 
money, it can be predicted that his 
empire will survive at least until he 
dies. Hearst papers will continue to 
arouse their readers with journalistic 
jazz, based often on little fact and 
much imagination. People will con- 
tinue to be surprised by Hearst’s in- 
consistency and by signs of benefi- 
cence appearing in his editorial cru- 
sades for public improvements. 

When all is said, his own observa- 
tion probably best explains him— 
“principles are the impediments of 
small men.” 


RIFT— 


(Continued from page 3) 


——ro— — 


which he was said to disapprove 
heartily. 

The next rift, hard upon the heels 
of the others, came over the New Deal 
spending policy. After a bumpy jour- 
ney through the House, the adminis- 
tration’s $1,500,000,000 relief appro- 
priation appeared in the Senate. There 
South Carolina’s amiable Senator 
James F. Byrnes, long counted a per- 
sonal friend and ally of the President, 


SAV MONEY ON 
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=, Magazines 4 | 
Six for One Yr. 60 | 
Any 5 in Addition to PATHFINDER | 
—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Housechold Magazine 
Cloverleaf American —Ilustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
—Good Stories —Woman’s World 
—kiome Circle xX PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


—Country Home 
—Everybody’s Poultry 
Magazine 


persuaded the appropriations Commit- 
tee to tack on an amendment calling 
for the contribution of 45 per cent of 
all relief money by communities re- 
ceiving Federal funds. On the Senate 
floor, Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
staunchest wheel horse of the New 
Deal and an inflexibly regular majority 
leader of the Senate, amazed every- 
body by proposing a similar amend- 
ment requiring local contributions of 
25 per cent. Both these plans were in 
obvious opposition to the administra- 
tion’s policy of unencumbered relief 
appropriations. Coming as they did 
from two men who had long been 
leaders of the New Deal caravan, they 
left little doubt that something was 
seriously awry in Democratic ranks. 

By last week, however, little or no 
corresponding opposition had shown 
itself in the House. There a large 
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Maverick Is Vocal in the House 


number of Democratic representatives 
is almost fanatically pro-Roosevelt. 
This group is led by belligerent Repre- 
sentative Maury Maverick of Texas, 
one of the President’s most vocal and 
determined supporters. Maverick re- 
cently announced his determination 
to keep Congress in session this term 
until every administration bill now 
pending—including the Court meas- 
ure—is passed, “even if it takes till 
January.” 

SPLIT HISTORY: Party dissension 
is by no means a new or unusual po- 
litical phenomenon in this country. 
Since the days of the Constitutional 
Convention, political strife has shap- 
ed the history of American govern- 
ment. The present major political 
parties both owe their existence to 
rifts in party ranks. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to the 
present plight of the Democratic party 
was back in 1820, during the “Era of 
Good Feeling” under President Mon- 
roe. In that year Monroe was elected 
with only one dissenting vote in the 
Electoral College and without any op- 
position from the opposing party, the 
Federalists. The country settled down 
to enjoy a period of political harmony 
and economic prosperity. Scarcely 
had his second term got under way, 


Path find: 


however, before Monroe’s supporte:; 
began to jockey for position in 1 
battle to succeed him. Within a y: 
the “Era of Good Feeling” had ¢ 
generated into an era of bitter feeli 
and the Democratic-Republican par: 
was in danger of complete disrupti: 
The election of 1824 finally went to 1 
House of Representatives. Violent d 
agreements among members of | 
Democratic-Republican party as 
the resulting election of John Quin 
Adams ended with the party splitti 
into the National Republican party an 
the present Democratic party. 
Probably the greatest split in Am: 
ican political history was that of 18 
This presaged both the Civil war a: 
the formation of the present Repu 
lican party. The Democrats an: 
Whigs of that year were both crack«! 
wide open by the issue of slavery 
new territories. One faction, headc:! 
by the “Little Giant,” Stephen A. Dou 
las, advocated letting the territorics 
decide for themselves whether the, 
would be free or slave. Another, caj- 
tained by John C. Breckinridge, to: 
the extreme view that Congress hai 
no right to legislate at all concerni: 
slavery. Alarmed at the possibility 
a majority of new slave states, Whi 
and Democrats throughout the Nor!! 
and West broke with their parties and 
formed the Republican party at Jack- 
son, Mich., in 1854. In 1860, Abrahain 
Lincoln captured the Presidency in 4 
three-cornered race with Douglas anid 
Breckinridge. The Whig party prompt- 
ly expired, and the Democrats settle: 
down to a long period of politic 
impotence. 

One other historic split brought to 
mind by current Democratic troubles 
yas that of Theodore Roosevelt an 
the Bull Moose Party in 1912. Th 
Republicans had already enjoyed mo: 
than a decade of unbroken power sin: 
the election of McKinley. William 
Taft, hand-picked candidate of th 
Roosevelt leadership, rode easily into 
office. Then with amazing sudden 
ness, a personal disagreement betwee 
Taft and “T. R.” developed into a na 
tional political feud. When Taft wa 

nominated by the Republicans for 
second term despite determined Roos: 
velt opposition, the latter forgot hi 
promises not to seek a third term an 
entered the race himself. He wa 
defeated, but took enough votes fron 
Taft to elect Democrat Woodrow Wi! 
son and keep the Republican party ou 
of office for eight solid years. 
DANGER: It was with a wary ey 
cocked at such precedents that Frank 
lin Roosevelt sought last week t 
soothe the ruffled feelings of hi: 
guests on Jefferson Island. To what 
extent he had succeeded remained i: 
doubt. Although advance notices had 
stated that the President would dis 
cuss with party members “man f 
man” any grudges they cared to air 
and although Postmaster Genera! 
James A, Farley, Democratic Nationa! 
Chairman and patronage-dispenser 
was on hand, sun-reddened Congress 
men returning from the picnic denied 
that they had talked any politics at 
(Continued on page 24) 
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READERS WRITE 
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oil which he extracted from a quantity of 
common clay ... 

Charles H. Albert 
Ricoomsburg, Pa. 


Baldwin and the Debt 


in the June 12 issue, on page 19, under 
the caption “Debts Table,” I note the name 
of Stanley Baldwin is on the plaque listing 
the British debt. It seems to me that if 
Mr. Baldwin was, or had been, as much 
concerned over his country’s fulfillment 
of financial obligations as he was over 
the personal and spiritual affairs of the 
man he forced to abdicate, he could have 
immeasureably strengthened the friend- 
hip of the people of the United States for 
Great Britain . 
W. C. Wiggins 
Mont. 


On Birth Control 

The lesser educated, the poorer finan- 
cially, the weaker mentally and physically 
ire taking the lead in “raising” children 

. It does not take an educated person 
ong to see that this means inevitably 
the weakening of civilization and ulti- 
nately its downfall. 

We cannot hope to improve our eco- 
omic conditions until we improve our 
cial conditions. To improve our con- 
ditions socially we must improve the race 
itself. The only way to improve the race 
is to improve the people mentally and 
physically. Morons, as a whole, will pro- 
uce morons, syphilitic parents will pro- 
uce syphilitic children. Yet what is 
merica doing about it? True, there are 


Flatwillow, 


hools and clinics. But matters relat- 
g to sex are taboo in “our great school 
ystem.” Clinics treat those that have 


iseases, but little is done to prevent the 
icrease in the mentally and physically 
a 
A law requiring a mental and physical 
xamination would prevent many mar- 
iages of the mentally and physically 
infit. Those below a certain intelligence 
evel should be sterilized. It is not fair 
0 them or to their children to leave them 
apable of reproducing. A person mar- 
ying should know whether his or her 
nate has some disease which would make 
iim or her unfit for procreation 
. Methods of birth control should 
be widely disseminated. Regardless of 
vhat some say, children that are -not 
vanted should not be born .. . 
E. R. Bradley 
Hill, 


South Ky. 


>. . * 

Several months ago, I gave my 
views against birth-control ... but you 
failed to publish them . . . How any one 
with common sense could pretend to sanc- 
tion such blasphemous assertions is be- 
yond my comprehension . .. Any woman 
who marries with the determination to 
have no children is a murderer at heart. 
Her marriage is not lawful, as she does 
not intend to live up to the duty she 
assumes . If married people do not 
want children, they should not send for 
them... 

Mrs. William Behrend 
Kennan, Wis. 


McReynolds Defender 
Your editorial of June 5 deals with 
Justice McReynolds very unfairly. Noth- 
ing that he is quoted as saying justifies 
the notion that you seem to get about his 
attitude on New Deal legislation. When 


he says that “no appeal to feelings of 
humanity can expand the powers granted 
to Congress,” he very probably means 
what he says and nothing else. You say 
that he means that “although it is good 
to eliminate economic evils, it is better to 
be merely legal.” He does not seem to 
mean anything of the kind. He merely 
recognizes the limitations that the Con- 
stitution places on Congress, giving it the 
power to act in certain fields, and leaving 
other action to the states . 

You state that the Justice regards the 
Constitution as an inflexible document. 
He is certainly correct in so regarding it 
as far as the power of the Court to change 
it is concerned . . 

The Constitution is our basic law, and 
is not flexible in the sense you seem to 
think it is, or it would not be a constitu- 
tion. You may help to tear it down by 
claiming that it should be changed by in- 
terpretation to suit the times instead of 
by amendment, but if you live a few years 
you will wish for it back, and for justices 
with the backbone and ability of Justice 
McReynolds. 

F. L. Wallis 
Horton, Mont. 


Labor, Lewis and Roosevelt 


In the June 12 issue of PATHFINDER, 
you say that “no single cause can be 
ascribed to the situation between worker 
and employer.” The cause of ruffianism 
on the part of the labor racketeer is di- 
rectly traceable to Roosevelt’s trying to 
hold the labor vote by giving these rack- 
eteers immunity for their lawlessness .. . 
This is no foreign war and there is no 
neutral ground for him. The whole 
scheme is to drive every working man 
intesthe union or into the poorhouse . 

I say this as a Democrat 
Cc. B. Stuart 
Oldtown, Ky. 
— < 

Who’s the guy that said: “It Can’t Hap- 
pen Here”? It not only can happen but 
is happening and practically has hap- 
pened, At present, our government is 
not a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people; but a govern- 


ment by J. L. Lewis and for J. L. Lewis 
and his henchmen 
George E. Henry 
Onalaska, Wis. 
° * . 
. . John Lewis seems to have Roose- 
velt under his thumb .. 
Lucy M. Brigg: 
Point Loma, Cal. 


Long ago we used to say that ‘the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 
But now that we have the strike mania, 
it may be the hand that cradles the rock 


will rule the world. 
Mrs. Jean Brewer 
Clinton, Iowa. 
Gable, Whiskers and Milksops 


In the June 26 issue of PATHFINDER, 
there was a review of “Parnell” and the 
statement was made that Clark Gable 
refused to wear a beard to look the part 
of Parnell, therefore turning him into a 
milksop. In my opinion, Clark Gable 
couldn't have played the part of Parnell 
with more vim and dynamic force if he 
had had his whole face covered with ugly 
looking whiskers. Please note: Clark 
Gable’s acting in “Parnell” was the best 
I’ve ever seen in all his career and, be- 
lieve me, I’ve seen plenty 

Mrs. Lottie M. Emerson 
Deland, Fila. 
[PATHFINDER’S movie reviewer did not 


because Clark Gable refused to wear 
turned the great Irish leader into a milksop 


say that 
whiskers, he 
The re- 


viewer implied that in addition to not wearing whisk- 
ers, Mr. Gable turned Parnell into a milksop.—Ed.] 
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TOMBSTONE 


Ome A weer 
5° iam 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- sa 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. Faas 


Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en- BY 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO... 
1927-V Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. a ae 


52 FEMALE apend spring, surnmer, fall, 
WHY NOT gathering Butterflies in- 
sects? Profiter pleasure. | hundredeof kinds 
for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Sim- 
ple work with my Instructions, pictures, 
rice list. ACT NOW! Send 10 cents (not stamps) 
For IMustrated tus. before sending but- 
terflies. Mir. Sinclair, Deater in insects, 
Dept. 76. Box 1424, San Diego. Calif. 
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SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 
FREE RI (1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FPREE TEST of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “first 
real night’s rest." Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 
Sedalia, Mo. 


A Book of 
Plain Facts for 


Wriaru 
| SUFFERERS 


Y\ 








941 Park Square, 














Read this enlightening and 

encouraging book. Describes 
the mild McCleary treatment 
for Hemorrhoids (Piles), Fistula and all 
non-malignant rectal ailments at McCleary Clinic. 
Book and reference list FREE. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
5182 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
standing or of what 


RUPTURE size, is promptly and 


permanently overcome by our Specialists 
and without dependence upon trusses. You 
will be able to throw away your truss 
permanently if treated at the Invalids 
Hotel by our Specialists. Write for free 
booklet. 

DR. PIERCE’S CLINIC, Dept. 4, BUFFALO,N.Y. 


HAY FEVE 


SUFFERERS GET QUICK RELIEF 


Valuable Free Booklet tells all about discovery of simple 
inexpensive New treatment for Hay Fever or Sinus trouble ; 
shows how to treat yourself at home for one cent per treat- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. Quick, sure 
relief. Why suffer? Write for free booklet today. 
GET FREE SYNAL LABORATORIES, Dept.M 
stele) .( a me 42 E. Pearson St., Chicago, Hl. 


HELP 
15 MILES OF 
KIDNEY TUBES 


To Flush out Acids and Other 
Poisonous Waste 


Doctors sa ur kidneys contain 15 Miles of tiny 
tubes or Blecre which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. Most people pass about 3 pints a 
day or about 3 pounds of waste. | 2 

Frequent or scanty passages with smarting and 
burning shows there may be something wrong with 
your kidneys or bladder. _ $ 

An excess of acids or poisons in your blood, when 
due to functional kidney disorders, may be the be- 
ginning of nagging backache, rheumatic pais, lum- 
bago, leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up 
nights, swelling, puffiness under the eyes, he 
and dizziness. : : 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 Miles of —— 
tubes fish out poisonous waste from your bl q 
Get Doan’s Pills. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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“RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS — ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D.,209-G St., Hallowell, Maine. 
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Try KULE-TOZE, At Our 
Risk,“for Athlete’s Foot or 
itching, burning, cracked or blistered feet. 
It's WONDERFUL! No grease, no salve, no 
odor. GIVES INSTANT RELIEF. Order trial 
treatment today. Use ten days AT OUR 
RISK. Then, if fully satisfied, pay only $1.00. 
Otherwise return empty bottle and owe noth- 
ing. Why suffer longer? Order right now. 
Glyo Company, M-801 Citizens Bank Bidg., 
Houston, Texas. 












SAVE 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


HALF If you do not care to spend 
much money, but need teeth, 
OR my pleasant economical 
MORE method is what you want, 
My guarantee plan ery! ~p- 
8 months’ trial to see how they fit and look. Unless you 
are perfectly satisfied they do not cost you one cent. 
Thousands of people are wearing highly satisfactory 
dental plates, made by mail. 
My Special Method is founded on 30 years’ experience. 
SEND NO MONEY , 
Write today for FREE material and instructions. 
DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY, 
Dept. P-1, 503-505 Missouri Ave., E. St. Louis, tl. 


PROSTATE 


Gland Weakness 


Nervous Debility, Frequent Night Rising, Leg 
Pains, Lame Back, Lumbago, Sexual Weak- 
ness, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Chronic 
Constipation, Despondency, Restlessness at 
Night are only some of the ailments, differing 
in individuals, that can often be ascribed to 
lesion of the Prostate Gland. 


THOUSANDS AFFLICTED 


Thousands of men in every community suffer from 
these ailments, weaknesses and other physical short- 
comings without knowing that very frequently they 
are caused by prostatic failure. 


MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 


Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate Trouble is 
as old as time, and some of the most outstanding 
authorities in the medical profession retommend mas- 
sage as a safe effective treatment. (See Reference 
Book of the Medical Sciences, Vol. 
VII, 3rd Edition.) 


USE “PROSAGER” 
—a new invention which enables 
any man to massage his Prostate 
Gland in the privacy of his home. 
It often brings relief with the 
first treatment and must help or it 
costs you nothing. No drugs or 
Electricity. 
UNSOLICITED LETTERS 
OF GRATITUDE 
Each month we receive scores of 
unsolicited letters of gratitude and 
goerectation -— = the DR. W. D. SMITH 
rosager—the following letters are ” 
typical of those received. INVENTOR 


Mr. S. W. Harrison, 446 N. Main St., Brewer, Maine, 
writes: I have received wonderful relief by means of 
the Prosager. It certainly has made a new man 
out of me. Mr. J. W. Geary, 18 Poinsettia Ave., 
Sebring, Fla., states in his letter: Received the 
Prosager May 20th, my prayers have been answered, 
I have used it six times and am a different man. 
Mr. A. P. Hoffman, 8104 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., 
writes: The Prosager is helping very much and would 
not be without it. Mr. S. V. Kindig, Box 213, Fair- 
Play, Colorado, states: I feel 20 years younger and 
I would not take anything for the Prosager if I 
could not get another. 

We do not publish our users’ letters unless we have their 
permission to do 80. 


FREE BOOKLET Explains Vital 
Details and Our TRIAL OFFER 


A one cent post card with your name and address 
plainly written is all that is necessary, address card to 


MIDWEST PRODUCTS CoO., 


B-920, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Codeball 


In 1927 a new game with a “kick” in 
it came into existence. Its inventor 
was Dr. William E. Code, of Chicago. 
The first demonstration of the new 
pastime, labelel codeball after Dr. 
Code, was given in that city in 1929. 
Since then codeball in its two forms 
—on the court and on the green—has 
continued to gain popularity through- 
out the Middle West and in the South. 
Hollywood and many other cities have 
taken up both versions of the game. 

Last week New Yorkers flocked to 
the Metropolitan Amateur Athletic 
Union’s sports carnival on Randall’s 
Island to see for the first time the 
on-the-green or summer version of 
codeball. While this version is more 
popular during the out-door season, 
codeball-on-the-court is played the 
year round. The latter, played on a 
standard handball court, is almost 
identical with handball. The major 
difference is that play is entirely with 
the feet instead of the hands. 

In both versions of the new game 
the official ball is an inflated rubber 
sphere, six inches in diameter and 
weighing 12 ounces. Rules of the 
court game are simple and anyone 
having a knowledge of handball Tias 
little difficulty changing from hand 
to foot play. 

Codeball-on-the-green, however, is 
quite different. This version more 
nearly resembles golf. No clubs are 
needed because players are still per- 
mitted to use only their feet to keep 
the ball in play. But more equipment 
is required. In addition to the regula- 
tion codeball, 14 inverted metal bowls 
are needed. These are placed at ran- 
dom around a course in the same way 
that golf links are designed. Each 
bowl has a number and the distance 
from kickoff to bowls varies from 50 
to 300 yards, depending on the size 
of the course. As in golf, par is estab- 
lished for the course, and twosomes 
and foursomes are possible. 


Straw Trick ~ 


This is a good trick to have your 
friends try. Ask them if they can lift 
a bottle with a straw by simply push- 
ing it down into the bottle, then pull- 
ing up on it. It seems impossible, but 
the stunt can actually be done. 

The necessary equipment includes a 
square-shouldered bottle and some 
stiff straws (paper drinking straws 
will serve nicely). After your friends 
have tried in vain, show them how 
easy it is when done in the right way. 
Select a long straw and carefully bend 
the last three inches of it upward. 
Holding the bent portion against the 
other part of the straw, push it down 
into the bottle. As the bent portion 
moves below the neck it will spring 
to the side of the bottle. When the 
straw is lifted the bent portion catches 





against the shoulder of the bottle, pre 
vénts the straw from coming out and 
lifts the bottle. 


———-  ——-——(—i—i‘“C™ 


Brain Teaser 


A tinner has a rectangular sheet o' 
zinc measuring eight feet by three feet 
He cuts from the four corners squar: 
pieces all of the same size. Then h: 
folds the sides, solders the edges and 
makes a cistern that will hold th 
greatest quantity of water. Find the 
length of the sides in inches of the 
little square pieces he cuts away. 
Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—It would 
take the man 33 minutes and 32% sec- 
onds to row across the river to the 
point directly opposite his starting 
point. 

Revs en ee en 


Smiles 


Dad—My boy, always remember that 
whatever you attempt, there is only 
one way to learn and that is to begi: 
at the bottom. There are no excep- 
tions to that rule, 

Son—None at all, Dad? 

Dad—No, son, 

Son—Then how about swimming? 





Roberta—There’s a lot of talk nowadays 
about a woman President. Do you think 
we will ever have one? 

Ruth—No, of course not. A President 
has to be at least 35 years old. 


Mistress—And we always have late 
dinner. Have you been accustomed to 
that? 

New Cook—Yes, ma’am. That's 
what my last employer said was my 
biggest fault. 


Boss—So you want to try that proof- 
reader job, eh? 

Alford—Yes, sir. 

Boss—And do you understand all 
the responsibility attached to it? 

Alford—Yes, sir, when you make a 
mistake, I take all the blame. 

Mother—With food prices so high, 
don’t you think it a bit extravagant, 
Tommy, to eat both butter and jelly 
on your bread at the same time? 

Tommy—Why no, Mother. I think 


it’s economy. You see the same piece 
of bread serves for both. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 





SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


DDRESS—MAIL POSTCARDS. Earnings | ~ mailed 
weekly. Everything furnished. Full Details Free. 
Vrite Dorothea Cosmetics, (P) Hynes, Calif. 


‘2 TO $12 WEEKLY—Address and Mail free samples 











for national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
handise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 
FROG RAISING 
tAISE FROGS! We Buy! Unusual offer to begin- 
ners, Free Book. American Frog Canning (145-M) 
NewOrleans, Louisiana. 


MEDICAL 


PROSTATE, KIDNEY AND BLADDER SUFFERERS. 
Your disorders relieved without drugs or surgery, 
with Rare Wild Desert Herbs. Nature’s remedy pre- 
pared at home. Avoid operation. 30 days treatment 
$3.00. Padre Wonder Herb Co., 1768 Robinson, San 
Diego, Calif. 

WEAK ¢ GLAND 1 REMEDY— Vitality ~ Restored—write 
to-day for ‘‘True-story’’ and money back offer. 
Vita-life’’ Laboratory Products, Hollywood, Calif 

MISCELLANEOUS 


CHEAP 1,200 ACRE RANCH, modern store, by owner, 
Write. ‘J. Daus, Usta, D. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS — 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 698-H Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
45, Washi D. C. 
Se ee PHOTO | FINISHING 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed. 
printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
npeapolis, Minn. tO a EE etal: 
FPINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed. 
with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. mols ae 2 - 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints ‘and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 Re- 
prints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 
Grove, Tlinois. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 
25c. Very quick service. Expert workmanship. Per- 
fect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. he Sa 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER, l15c. Films developed by 
special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
ic. *PSuperfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo. 
a BEAUTIFUL Portrait. Type Double Weight en- 
ae, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
roll Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, _ Iowa 
ROLL a a 8 Sparkling Prints 15c. 8x10 En- 
largement Court Photo. West Salem. Wis 


ee hs WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
Pathfinder, Washin - © i 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 

Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, ronto, Can. 
Pay 


ASTHM I will send any sufferer a $1.25 


Seeioet acess Treatment by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
fies send me £1.25. If not your a =. 
ph OD. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circalation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 






































HAY FEVER 
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Frump—I got a real kick out of 
kissing Tessie last night. 

Bunchuk—More than usual? 
come? 

Frump—Her old man caught me. 


How 


Boogy—So you went fishing with 
Jubb yesterday? How many fish did 
you catch? 

Woogy—Ask Jubb. 
the number we 


I’ve forgotten 
agreed on. 
Little Mamma, is papa go- 
ing to heaven when he dies? 
Mother—Why, Joseph, who put such 
an absurd idea into your head? 
Vindy—Would you like 
for our honeymoon? 
Wally there wouldn’t be any 
tunnels. 





an air trip 





Bridegroom—I have always main- 
tained that no two people think alike, 
but now I’ve changed my mind, 

Bride—What made you change your 
mind at this time? 

Bridegroom—If you'll take another 
look over our wedding presents you 
will see what did it. 


Joyner—My wife explored my ek 
ets again last night. 

Slink—What did she get? 

Joyner—The same as any other ex- 
plorer—material for a lecture. 


Mistress—Is your daughter happily 
married, Sapphira? 

Sapphira—Yassum; she’s got a hus- 
band dat’s skeered to death of her 





Voice on Phone—I’m sorry, Madame, 
but your husband has been run over 
by a truck. 

Mrs. Cupp—Good heavens! On the 
afternoon of my bridge party, too. 


FREE MONUMENT SAMPLES 


FOMSSTONES Genuine Mertte or G or Geass, iste 
Free. frei les 
E. WRITE US TODAY POR LOW PRICES. 


v. S$. MARBLE & GRARITE CO., Dep!. A-66, ONECO, FLORIDA 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after Specialists 
home and abroad failed. All letters answere Mrs. 
GEO, DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 


West. Detroit. Mich. 
That dreadful skin disease 


P Ss Oo R i & s i many suffer with for years 
thinking their trouble to be E Cc Z M A 


and treating without results 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION atonce. Free. 


Or. D. R. Parsons. 240 Trust Bide.. Huntington, W. Va. 














Nature’s method now recognized by Amer- 


ican Medical Ass’n. and The Church. Send 
$2.00 for chart giving all sterile dates, 
facts and folder with details. Steri-Graph 
Co., Box 221-A, Medical Arts Bidg., 
Shreveport, La. 
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Save yourself the 
misery of wearing leg- 
straps and cutting belts, 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 
solutely necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. Send 
for FREE 100-page book of Advice and endorsements 
(publication permitted) from grateful patrons in your 
own neighborhood. No obligation. Write today. 

Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 





farses PROSTATE 
ipour DISEASE 


ABOUT 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease."’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 


merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, 
from every 


and lawyers 
state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 
Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 
Painin Few 


NEURITIS = 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this is guarantes. 


vooScratching 


AMELIEVE itching of insect Bites 


Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, ath- 
lete's foot, hives, scales, eczema, and other externally 
caused skin afflictions quickly yields to cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D. D. PRESCRIPTION. Original! form- 
of Doctor Dennis. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes 

the irritation and quickly stops the most intense 
itching. A 35c trial bottle, at all drug stores, proves it 
—or money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 


the day that von read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B46 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 





Relieve 













P= ORDERING 
iy: WHERE 


I have been making dental 
—hby mail for many years. Thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the country 
prove this. My methods insure satisfaction, 
and YOU CAN AFFORD MY AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SEND NO MONEY—“tinac® 


plates that fit 


My dental plates are good-looking and durable. They 
are made with natural-looking pearly white —— 
teeth. They are guaranteed unbreakable. well. 


Improve your appearance. Make you look SeuEe 
Enable you to chew your food and improve your 
health. Impression material and directions free. 
Don’t delay. Write TODAY for my prices and 


complete information. 
440 West Huron Street 


Dr. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.$. spe "for, “Cites Ti 

































































































































































RIFT— 


(Continued from page 20) 


all.t+ Some observers thought they 
noted renewed solidarity in Demo- 
cratic ranks as a result of the outing. 
Others were not so sure. These latter 
saw something deeper than mere tem- 
porary disagreement behind the rift. 
Their interpretation of current New 
Deal troubles went something like this: 
The Democratic party was actually 
cracked open when Roosevelt was 
first nominated. All through his first 
term, opposition of old-line Demo- 
crats was kept under cover only by 
the necessity for party regularity. 
Such men as Robinson, Byrnes and Pat 
Harrison of Mississippi, typical South- 
ern leaders in the old Democratic tra- 
dition, were never in sympathy with 
the New Deal’s aims or tactics. Never- 
theless, they had been willing to play 
the game. Their party had behind it 
so many lean years and ahead of it so 
little hope of success without Roose- 
velt that they gladly sacrificed person- 
al beliefs to keep themselves in power. 
Now, however, said those who saw 
a split beyond healing, the position of 
the party seemed assured, and these 
men no longer intended to submit 
weakly to New Deal dominance, Cited 
as proof of this theory were the tem- 
porary defection of Byrnes and Rob- 
inson over spending policies, and espe- 
cially the bitter language employed by 
the Democrats on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the Court plan. The report, 
it was said, indicated clearly that 
many Democrats who formerly had 
belonged to the “coat-tail’” group 
(elected because of Roosevelt’s popu- 
larity) had broken completely with the 
President and were planning to wrest! 
party leadership from him in 1940. 
Against such arguments, other com- 
mentators placed these considerations: 
(1) Despite strong opposition, the 
Relief Appropriation Bill had passed 
+t Instead, as one guest remarked, the whole affair 
seemed to be ‘‘nothing but a bang-up good time.” 
Senators and Representatives blended voices in robust 
and occasionally tuneful versions of ‘‘My Sweet- 
heart’s A Mule In The Mine” and ‘“‘The G. O. P., 
She Ain’t What She Used To Be.’’ Some of the more 
sportive tried trap-shooting, and a few stripped off 
their clothes and went swimming in the nude. The 
President was initiated into the ‘‘Demagogues’ Club’”’ 


by Representative Martin Dies of Texas after promis- 
ing to do everything a good politician ought not to do. 


both houses in the approved White 
House form; (2) the possibility, al- 
ready beginning to be heard, that the 
President may run for a third term, 
might prove an effective barrier to 
any attempts to bolt the New Deal 
leadership; (3) the President’s po- 
litical strength, both among the peo- 
ple and with the majority of the 
young liberals of his party, could 
easily survive even a substantial de- 
fection of old-line Democrats. 

Many observers expected that the 
question of whether or not the New 
Deal intended to repudiate its con- 
servative wing would be settled with 
the choice of a Senate majority leader 
to succeed Senator Robinson. If, as 
all of Washington now believes, Sen- 
ator Robinson is rewarded for his stal- 
wart support of the New Deal by ap- 
pointment to fill the Supreme Court 
vacancy created by Justice Van De- 
vanter’s retirement, the administra- 
tion must single out another Senator 
to act as leader. -Two months ago, 
this post probably would have gone to 
“Jimmy” Byrnes. Today, in view of 
his “45 per cent amendment” to the 
relief bill (PATHFINDER, July 3), this 
no longer seems likely. The next 
most obvious choice would be Senator 
Pat Harrison of Mississippi. Never- 
theless, some observers believe thai 
the White House is planning to pass 
over Harrison, as typical an old-line 
Southern Democrat as Robinson him- 
self, for Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky. The latter, distinctly a less 
outstanding Democrat than Harrison, 
has nevertheless an unimpeachable 
record for loyalty to the New Deal. 
If he should become the White House 
choice for majority leader, many com- 
mentators hold, it would be a distinct 
rebuff to Democratic conservatives 
and might even precipitate a real split 
in the party. 

REALIGNMENT: Whether or not 
the Jefferson Island “charm session” 
had done its work in healing the 
breach in Democratic ranks, some ob- 
servers saw in the situation definite 
possibilities for drastic political re- 
alignment by 1940. Among these was 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University and long a lead- 
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Both Pat Harrison (left) and “Jimmy” Byrnes (right) May Lose Out to Barkley 
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Dr. Butler Made Sweeping Predictions 


ing Republican. In London, Butler de- 
livered himself of these predictions: 

Four political parties would run 
candidates for President in 1940. These 
would include both present major 
parties, “a new radical group” and “a 
new liberal-constitutional alliance.” 
By 1944, he added, he expected the 
end of both the Democratic and the 
Republican parties. They would be 
replaced, he said, by the two new 
groups he named as factors for 1940. 
The liberal-constitutionals would in- 
clude ‘all those “intent upon the ac- 
complishment of needed reforms with- 
in the Constitution” and the opposi- 
tion would be made up of “all re- 
actionaries and radicals opposed to 
constitutional procedure.” 

Prophets less willing to make such 
sweeping predictions suggested a re- 
alignment that would produce only 
one new party. In this theory, the 
Democratic party would persist under 
Roosevelt leadership, with or without 
a third-term campaign. A new party, 
including liberal Republicans and con- 
servative, anti-New Deal Democrats, 
would form the opposition. Such a 
change would leave to minor, impotent 
alliances the extreme right and left 
wings of both parties. 

Still other seers, doubtful that cur- 
rent intra-party squabbles were any- 
thing more than the natural result of 
what they regard as rapid social prog- 
ress under the New Deal, were con- 
vinced that 1940 would find a po- 
litical set-up much like that of today. 
They held that any revolt of conserva- 
tive Democrats would have no more 
effect on the New Deal than that of the 
Al Smith group last year. They held 
also that the Republican party, re- 
pudiating the old-guard leadership of 
the Coolidge-Hoover days, could pro- 
vide plenty of opposition to Rooseveit 
without undergoing drastic changes. 

Which guess, if any, was the right 
one, no one last week had any idea at 
all. The general consensus seemed to 
be that the New Deal was starting to 
have almost as profound an influence 
on the structure of American political 
parties as on the social and economic 
life of the nation, 


